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a 
EXTRACTS FROM THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT. 

“THE diftriét treated of by the 
author in his former work, having 
comprifed fo large a portion of the 
county of Middlefex, he has been in- 
duced, at the fuggeftion of fome of his 
friends, to offer to the public a fimilar 
account of thofe parifhes which he has 
not already defcribed ; and he prefumes 
that another volume on the topogra- 
phy of Middlefex will not be unac- 


* See an account of the fourth yoltwme of Lyfons’s Environs in M, Epitome, 
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‘eeptable, as there is no hiftory of that 
county extant, nar is there any buta 
very imperfeét account of the antiqui- 
tics of the honour and palace of Hamp- 
ton Court, which form one of the 
moft prominent features of the prefent 
volume. Although many general 
views of the palace have been en- 
praved, yet the various beautiful {pe- 
cimens of Gothic architecture which 
there occur, have never been deli- 
neated for publication with tolerable 
accuracy: of the great hall there is an 
ehgraving in fome efteem (naw be- 
come f{carce), by Vardy, but the form 
of the arches is fo inaccurate, as to 
deftroy ina great degree its refemblance 
to the original.” P. iii. 

«© The fame plan has been adopted 
by the author in this volume as in his 
former work, nor has he been induced 
to alter it by any arguments which he 
has feen among the ftrictures which it 
has occafioned. He is aware that a 
narrative more amufing, might have 
been produced by excluding much of 
what 1s contained in the prefent and in 
his former volumes; but he had ano- 
ther object in view than merely to fur- 
nifh an entertaining narra ive, and in- 
tended that his work fhould anfwer the 
fame ends of ufeful reference as county 
hiflories, for which it is hoped it will 
not be found wholly incompetent. For 
the purpofe of tracing defcents and 
making genealogics, which it is well 
known have freauently a more im- 
portant ufe than the mere gratification 
of family pride, the dates of births, 
marriages, and deaths in the vicinity 
of London (where fo many of the no- 
bility and gentry have had a temporary 
refidence, remote from their family 
feats), will be found particularly fer- 
viceable for fupplying chafms in pedi- 

rees, which frequently occafian much 
ruitefs labour and refearch.” BP. v, 


EXTRACTS, 

CARDINAL WOLSEY’s ENTERTAIN- 

MENT OF THE FRENCH AMBASSA- 

DORS AT HAMPTON COURT PA- 

LACE. 

** AFTER Cardinal Wolfey became 
offeffed of the leafe of the manor of 
ampton, ‘he beitowed (fays Stow) 


* ¢ Taken from a 
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‘great coft of building upon it, con. 
‘verting the manfion - houfe into fo 
‘ ftately a palace, that it is faid to have 
* excited much envy; to avoid which, 
‘inthe year 1526, he gave it to the 
‘ King, who, in recompence thereof, 
‘licenfed him to lie. in his manor of 
* Richmond at his pleafure; and fo he 
+ lay-theye at certain times.’ It ap- 
pears that Cardinal Wolfey after this 
occafionally inhabited Hampton Court 
(as keeper perhaps of the King’s pa. 
lace); for in 1527, when fome French 
ambaffadors were in England,the King, 
willing that they fhould be treated 
with the greateft refpect, fent them ta 
be entertained by Cardinal Wolfey at 
Hampton Court. The following ac. 
count * of the entertainment will give 
the reader an idea of the magnificence 
of that prelate’s eftablifhment: Then 
‘ was there made great preparation of 
‘all things for this great affembly 
“at Hampton Court; the Cardinal} 
‘called before him his principal offi. 
“cers, as fteward, treafurer, control- 
‘ler, and clerk of his kitchen, to 
$ whom he declared his mind touching 
‘ the entertainment of the Frenchmen 
‘at Hampton Court, commanding 
‘them neither to fpare for any colt, 
*expence, or travayle, to make fuch 
‘a triumphant banquet as they might 
* not only wonder at it here, but alfo 
* make a glorious report of it in their 
‘country, to the great honour of the 
‘ King and his realm; to accomplifh 
* his commandment they fent out ca- 
‘ters, purveiors, and divers other 
‘ perfons, my Lord’s friends, to make 
¢ preparaticn ; alfo they fent for all the 
“expert. cookes and connying perfons 
‘in the art of cookerie which were 
‘within London or elfewhere, that 
* might be gotten to beautify this noble 
¢ feaft; the purveiors provided, and 
¢my Lord’s friends fent in  fuch 
‘ provifion as one would wonder to 
‘have feen. The cookes wrought 
‘ both day.and night with futtleties and 
‘many crafty devices, where lacked 
‘ neither gold, filver, nor other coftly 
‘thing meet for their purpofe: the 
* yeomen and groomes of the wardrobe 
‘ were butfied in hanging of the cham- 
‘ bers,and furnithing the fame with beds 
‘of filk and other furniture in every 


Ms. of Cavendith’s Li itith 
Muliuin’ (Marl, B56. Woo eh) Ges orci ee 
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degree: then my Lord Cardinal fent 
«me (Mr. Cavendifh), being his gen- 
¢tleman ufher, with two other of my 
‘fellows thither, to forefee all thing 
‘touching our rooms to be nobly gar- 
‘nyfhed: accordingly our pains were 
‘not fmall nor light, but daily travel- 
‘ling up and down from chamber to 
échambers—then wrotight the car- 
¢ penters, joiners, mafons, and all other 
‘ artificers neceffary to be had to glo- 
‘ rify this noble feaft. There was car- 
‘iage and recarriage of plate, ftuff, 
‘and other rich implements, fo that 
‘ there was nothing lacking that could 
‘be imagined or devifed for the pur- 
‘pofe. There was alfo provided two 
‘hundred and eighty beds furnithed 
‘with all manner of furniture to them 
‘ belonging, too long particularly to be 
‘rehearfed, but all wife men do fuffi- 
‘ciently know what belongeth to the 
‘furniture thereof, and that is fuffi- 
‘cient at this time to be faid. 

««¢ The day was come to the French. 
‘men affigned, and they ready aflem- 
‘bled betore the hour of their ap- 
‘pointment, wherefore the officers 
‘caufed them to ride to Hanworth, a 
‘ place and parke of the Kinges, with. 
‘in three miles, there to hunt and 
‘fpend the day untill night, at which 
‘ time they returned againe to Hampton 
* Court, and every of them was con- 
‘veyed to their feverall chambers, 
‘ having in them great fires, and wine 
* to their comfort and relief, remaining 
‘theré untill their fupper was ready, 
‘The chambers where thay fupped 
‘and banquetied were ordered in this 
‘fort: firft the great wayting chamber 
‘was hanged with rich arras, as all 
‘other were, and furniftied with tall 
* yeomen to fervé. There were fét tables 
‘round about the chamber, banquet- 
‘ wife covered; a cupboord was there 
‘ garnifhed with white plate, having 
‘alfo in the fame chamber to give the 
‘more light, four great plates of filver 
‘fet with great lights; and a great fire 
* of wood and coates. The next cham- 
‘ber, being the chamber of prefence, 
‘ was hanged with very rich arras, and 
‘a fumptuous cloth of eftate furnifhed 
‘with many goodly gentlemen to ferve 
‘the tables, ordered in manner as the 
‘other chamber was, faving that the 


* high table was removed beneath the 
*cloch of eftate toward the middeft of 
‘the chamber covered, Then there 
* was a cupboord, being as long as the 
‘chamber was. in breadth, with fix 
* defkes of height, garnyfhed with guilt 
* plate, and the nethermott defk was 
* garnyfhed all with gold plate, having 
‘ with lights one paire of candleftickes 
‘of filver and guilt, being curioufly 
‘wrought, which coft. three hundred 
‘ markes, and ftanding upon the fame, 
‘ two lights of waxe burning as bigge 
* as torches to fet it forth, ‘This cup- 
* boord was barred round about, that 
* no man could come nighit, for there 
* was none of all this plate touched in 
* this banquet, for there was fufficient 
* befides. The plates that did hang 
‘on the walls to give light were of 
*filver and guilt, having in them 
* great napaest of waxe burning, a 
‘ great fire burning in the chimney, 
* and all other things neceffary for the 
‘furniture of fo noble a feaft. Now 
‘ was all things in a readinefs, and 
‘fupper tyme at hand, the principal 
‘officers caufed the trumpetters te 
‘ blow to warne to fenper the officers 
‘ difcreetly went and conducted thefe 
* noblemen from their chambers inte 
‘the chambers where they thould 
* fuppe, and caufed them there to fit 
‘downe, and that done their fervice 
‘came up in fueh abundance, beth 
‘ coftly and full of futtleties, and with 
‘fuch a pleafant noyfe of inftruments 
‘of muficke, that the Frenchmen (as 
* it feemed) were rapt into a heavenly 
‘ paradife. You muft underftand that 
‘ my Lord Cardinall was not yet comen 
‘thither, but they were merry and 
* pleafant with their fare and devifed 
‘furtleties. Before the fecond couirfe 
* my Lord came in, booted and fpurred, 
* all fodainely amongit them, and bade 
‘them proface *; at whofe coming 
* there was great joy, with rifing every 
‘ man from his place, whom my Lord 
‘caufed to fit ftill and keep their 
* roomes, and being in his apparell as 
«he rode, called fora chayre and fat 
‘ down in the middeft of the high pas 
‘ radife, laughing and being as merr 

‘as ever 1 faw hym in all my lyff, 
‘ Anone came up the fecond courfe, 
‘with fo many difhes, futtleties, and 


* ¢ Mn obfolete French term of falutation, abridged fromm Bon prow vous fate, 
i.e. much good may it do you. See Cotgrave under the word Prow. The 
Italians had Profacciasfrom Buon pro vi f 
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¢ devifes, above a hundred in number, 
‘which were of fo goodly proportion 
¢ and fo coit!y, that | thinke the French- 
‘men nevei taw the like, the wonder 
« was no lefs than it was worthy indeed. 
* There were caftles with images, in 
“the fame Paul’s church, for the 
¢ quantity as well counterfeited as the 
* painter fhould have painted it on a 
‘cloth or wall. There were beatts, 
‘birds, foules, and pe:fonages moft 
* lykely made and counterfeited, fome 
* fighting with (words, fome with guns 
* and crofs-bows, fome vaughting and 
‘leaping, fome dauncing with ladies, 
* fome on horfes in complete harneffe, 
* jufting with long and fharpe fpeares, 
‘with many more devifes. Among 
© all, one I noted was a cheffe-boord, 
* made of {piced plate, with mea there 
* of the fame, aid for the good propor- 
* tion, and becaufe the Frenchmen be 
¢ very cunning and expert in that play, 
‘my Lord Cardinall gave the fame to 
*a gentleman of France, commanding 
* there: fhould be made a goodly cafe 
‘for the prefervation thereof in all 
*haft, that he might convey the fame 
* fafe into his countrey. Then tooke 
* my Lord a bole of golde filled with 
*Ipocrafle, and putting off his cap, 
* faid, 1 drinke to the King, my Sove- 
* raigne Lord, and next unto the King 
*your mafter, and therewith di 

* dryncke a good draught; and when 
® he had done, he defired the graund 
‘ maiftre to pledge him, cup and all, 
« the which was well worth 500 markes, 
* and fo caufed all the boords to pledge 
*thefe two royal princes: then went 
* the cttps fo merrily about, that many 
‘of the Frenchmen were: faine to be 
* led to their beds. Then rofe up my 
* Lord, and went into his privy cham- 
* ber to pull off his bootes, and to fhift 
‘him, and then went he to fupper, 
‘and making a very fhort fupper, or 
* rather a repaft, returned into the 
* chamber ‘of prefencé to the French- 
‘men, ufing them fo lovingly and 
* familiarly, that they could not com- 
*mend him too much; and whileft 
‘they were in communication, and 
‘ other paftimes, all their liveries were 
*ferved to their chambers; every 
* chamber had a bafon and an ewer of 


* « Queen Elizabeth's Progreffes.”” 
+ « Walton bridge was firft built of wood, at the expenfe of Samuel. Dicker, 


Efq. of Walton, purfuant to an aé 
finilhed in 1750, under the direétion of 


oP ~ bape patled 20 Geo. If, 
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‘filver, a great liverey pot of filver, 
‘and fome guilt; yea, and fome 
* chambers had two livery pots, with 
‘wine and beere, a boule, a. goblet, 
‘and a pot of fylver to drink in, both 
‘for their wine and beere; a tilver 
* candletticke both white and pluine, 
‘having in it two fizes, and a ftatfe 
© torche of waxe, a fine manchet, and 
*acheat loaf. Thus was every cham. 
‘ber furnifhed through the houfe; 
‘and yet the cupboords in the two 
* banqueting chambers were not touch, 
fed. Thus when it was more than 
* time convenient, they were conveyed 
‘to their lodgings, where they relted 
‘that night. In the morning, after 
‘they had heard mafs, they dined with 
‘the Cardinall, and fo departed to 
© Wind{or’.” P. 58. ‘ 


PHILIP AND MARY, &c. 


‘¢ PHILIP and Mary kept their 
Chriftmias at Hampton Court with 
great folemnity in 1558. *¢ The great 
‘hall of the palace was illuminated 
‘with 1000 lamps curioufly difpofed ; 
* the Princefs Elizabeth fupped at the 
¢ fame table with the King and Queen 
‘next the cloth of ftate, and after 
‘fupper was ferved with a oe 
‘ napkin and plate of confects by the 
‘Lord Paget; but fhe retired to 
“her ladies before the revels, mafk- 
‘ings, and difguifings began. On St. 
‘ Stephen’s day fhe heard matins in the 
‘ Queen’s clofet, when fhe was attired 
‘in a robe. of white fatin, ftrung all 
‘over with large pearls. On the 2gth 
© of December, fhe fat with their Ma- 
‘ je(ties ‘andthe nobility at a grand 
* fpegtacle of jufting, when 200 {pears 
* were broken, Half of the combatants 
* were accoutred in the Almaine, and 
‘half in the Spanith fafhion.” Queen 
Elizabeth after fhe came to the throne 
frequently refided at Hampton Court. 
She kept her Chri(tmas there in 1572, 
and again in 1593 *.” P.63. 


COWAY STAKES. 

“ ABOUT a furlong to the weft of 
Walton bridge ¢, which connects this 
parifh (Sheperton) with Walton, in Sur- 

rey, 
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rey, are the celebrated Coway Stakes, 
juppofed by fome antiquaries ty have 
been placed to oppofe Cztar’s patlage 
over the |hames., Dr. Owen and Mr, 
Daines Barrington are of opinion, that 
Cefar never did crofs the river which we 
now cali the Thames. They both argue 
that the river which he defcribes does 
notat all refemble the Thames, and that 
the fhorinefs of his ftay in this country 
rendered it impoflible that he could 
have croffed that river, and penetrated 
into Middlefex *. Camden, Gale, and 
Stukeley contend f, that he croffed the 
Thames at Coway Stakes, and fuppofe 
that he refted his troops at the great cainp 
on St. George’s Hill near Chertfey. 
General Roy feems to incline to the 
fame opanion J ; but fuppoling that the 
learned antiquaries above mentioned 
are wrong in refpect to Caefar’s paflage 
of the Thames, and that he did crofs 
it fomewhere in this neighbourhood, 
the arguments againft the Coway Stakes 
being thofe which were placed to op- 
pole his patlage, feem to preponderate, 
aud it appears much more probable 
that they are the remains of a fithing 
wear §.”  P. 219, 


——— 


HENRY VIIT. OBLIGES LORD WIND- 
SOR TO EXCHANGE THE MANOR 
OF STANWELL. 


‘KING Henry VIII. having been 
idvifed to difpofe of the monaftic lands 
by vift, or exchange, to the principal 
nobility and gentry, thought fit to 
make an éxchange of this fort with 
Andrews Lord Windfor. To this 
purpofe he fent a meffage that he would 
dine with him at Stanwell, where a 
magniffcent entertainment was accord- 
ingly provided. ‘The King then in- 
formed him that he liked his place fo 
well, that he was refolved to have it, 
though not without'a beneficial ex- 
change, Lord Windfor made anfwer, 
that he linped his highnefs was not in 
earnelt, fince Stanwe:h had been the 


feat of his anceftors for fo many ge- 
nerations; the King with a fern 
countenance replied, that it mutt. be, 
commanding him on his allegiance to 
repair to the Attorney General, and 
fettie the bufinefs without delay. The 
Attorney General fhowed him a con- 
veyance, ready prepared, of Bordeiley 
Abbey, in the county of Worcelter, 
with all its lands and appurtenances, 
in exchange for the manor of Stanwell. 
Bein, conitrained, through dread of 
the King’s difpleafure, to accept of the 
exchange, he conveyed this manor to 
his Majefty, being commanded to quit 
Stanwell immediately, though he had 
laid in his Chriftmas provifions for the 
keeping his wonted hofpitality there, all 
which he left in the houfe, faying they 
fhould not find it bare Stanwell,”— 
P. 250. 


SUNBURY—SINGULAR BEQUEST. 


“ THE following fingular benefac- 
tion to the poor of this parith, long 
ago loft, is copied from the regifter. 

“¢¢ November the firftday, 1636. I 
‘do give unto the vicar and church- 
‘ wardens, and vicars and churchwar- 
‘ dens {ucceffively, the white mare and 
* mare colt with a white ftar in the fore. 
‘head, which I bought of Walter 
« Evans, for the ufe of the poor of the 
‘ faid parith of Sunbury for ever, en- 
‘treating and appointing the faid 
‘ churchwardens to fee to them as their 
‘owne, and what iflue it fhall pleafe 
‘ God to give them, to fell the male 
‘ifue at the fitteft time of age, and 
‘pay the money to the poor of the 
‘faid parifh, and keep the female for 
‘breed; and I appoint the good man 
‘Piper the elder, and George Blun- 
‘dell, and whom they fhall name ia 
‘ their room when they die, to fee this 
‘to be duly executed according as 
‘have appointed; and if the church- 
‘ wardens (hall be negligent to do as [ 
‘do appoint, they for to admonith 


mechanifn. In 1780, the bridge having become ruinous, Michael Dicker 
Sanders, Efq. in whom the property was then velted, obtained an act of 
parliament to rebuild it, and an increafe of tolls. The prefent bridges which 
1s of brick, confiils of four principal, and feveral fmall arches, which extend 
on each fide to a confiderable extent to obviate the inconvenience of flouds. 
Walton bridge is now the property of Mr. Sanders.” 

* “ See their papers in vol. ii. of the Archzoloyia.” 

t ‘See Gough’s Camden’s Britannia, vol. ii, p. 2, and p. 12. afid Stuke- 
ley’s Itin. Curiof.”’ 

T “ Military Antiquities, p. 6.” 

§ “See Archwol. as above, and Camden's Britannia by Gough, ¥ol. ii, 
p. 12.” * them 
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¢them to amend, and if they do not 
« amend after reafonable warning, then 
“1 do give the faid Piper and Blundell 
‘ leave to fell them, and give the mo- 
ney to what poor they think fit-—— 
Jeremy Norcrosse’.” P. 286. 





L. Pennant’s View of India extra 
Gangem, &c. (Concluded from 


p- 212.) 


JAVA—ACCOUNT OF THE UPAS OR 
POISON TREE. 


“THE tree, fo long faméd in many 

* of the Eatt india iflands for the 
wonderful, and almoft incredible effects 
of its poifonous juice, has hitherto 
eluded the prying eye of the naturalift; 
and, confequently, its clafs in the bo- 
tanical fy{tem has never yet been afcer- 
tained, notwithftanding the indefatiga- 
ble refearches of Europeans to obtain 
full information upon fo interefting a 
fubject ; all we know for certain of the 
tree itfelf is, the figure of its leaf, and 
fruit, which the learned and accurate 
Rumphius has exhibited in the Her- 
barium Amboinenfe. After much’en- 
treaty; and perfevering application to 
the Dutch governors of Celebes (the 
moft noted of all the iflands of the 
Eaft Indies for the production of this 
tree), Rumphius was favoured by De 
Cops, governor of Macaffar, with a 
branch of it, and a fpecimen of its 
poifonous juice. An enfign of the 
army was deputed in form to be the 
meflenger of fo rare a prefent. Of 
fuch a penetrating and malignant na- 
ture was this found to be, that the 
very touching with the hand the bam- 
boo in which it was enclofed, occafion- 
ed a tingling and numbnefs like that 
felt’in a limb that had been expofed to 
intenfe cold, and fuddenly brought to 
the fire. 

«+ Nature has wifely ordained that 
this baneful tree fhould be extremely 
rare, and its fituation the moft fequef- 
tered from the bufy haunts of men, 
amidft mountains of difficult accefs, 
and inhabited by the moft barbarous 
tribes; they alone are acquainted with 
the effects that this fubtle poifon has 
upon the circumambient air, and fuch 
animals as approach its tremendous 
fhade. The atmofphere is here {uid to 
be fo infested by the deleterious quality 
of the effluvia of this peftilential tree, 
that birds which. accidentally perch 
3 











Pennant’s View of India extra Gangem, &e. 


upon its boughs are feized with torpor, 
and drop down dead. No man dares 
approach it without his hands, feet, 
and head being well fhrouded with 
linen cloths; were this precaution neg. 
lected, he would become benumbed, 
and prefently lofe the ufe of his limbs, 
The dripping of rain water from the 
tree upon the body, caufes it to fwell; 
and fhould it fall upon the, bare head, 
the lofs of all the hair would enfue. 
No othet tree cart exift in its vicinity, 
and the earth beitath it is parched and 
withered; fo that death feems emi- 
nently to have fixed his ftation here. 

“ It isno wonder that the love of the 
marvellous, natural to mankind, hes 
added fomewhatto the truly aftonifhing 
fcenes that the environs of thistree ex- 
hibit. Hence the rude nations of this 
mountainous tract have made it the ha. 
bitation of a ferpent, whofe eyes glare 
hke fire in the night, and remind us of 
the tabled gardens of the Hefperides in 
claflic lore, whofe ftationary centinel 
was a watchful dragon. 

“The Dutch call this tree Macaf- 
ferne Gift-boom, or Spatten-boom ; 
and in the Malaye language it is termed 
Caju-Upas, that is to fay poifon-tree, 
and the fruit fimply Upas. By the people 
of Macaifar, and throughout Celebes, 
both the tree and its poifon are called 
Ipc.” Vol. iv. p. 42. 

“‘ Mr. Foerfch gives us an account 
of the fatal effeéts in the following 
melancholy narration. ‘In the year 
‘1776, inthe month of February, I 
* was prefent at the execution of thir- 
‘ teen of the emperor’s concubines, at 
* Soura Charta, who were convicted 
‘ of infidelity to the emperor’s bed. 
* It was in the forenoon, about eleven 
© o’clock, when the fair criminals were 
‘led into an open fpace within the 
‘ walls of the emperor's palace. There 
‘ the judge pafled fentence upon them, 
* by which they are doomed to fuffer 
* death by a lancet poifoned with Upas. 
‘ After this the Alcoran was prefented 
‘to them, and they were, according 
‘to the law of their great prophet Ma- 
* homet, to acknowledge and to affirin 
‘by oath, that the charges brought 
‘ again{t them, together with the fen- 
‘tence and their punifhnment, were fair 
‘andequitable. This they did by lay. 
* ing theif right hands upon the Alco- 
‘ran, their left hands upon their 
* breafts, and their eyes lifted towards 
‘heaven; the judge then held the Al- 
‘ coran to their lips, and they kiffed it. 
“ ¢ Thefe 


* 
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« ¢ Thefe ceremonies over, the exe- bird, in his Latin and German tranfla- 
‘cutioner proceeded on his bufinefs in tion of the Indian Zoology, and effec- 
por, ‘the following manner ;—-Thirteen tually difproved that the invention ori. 
dares ‘ potts, each about five feet high, had ginated from any one of this genus. 1 

feet, ‘been previoufly erected; to thefe the refer the reader to his differtation, and 

with ‘delinquents were faftened, and their barely mention, that the ancient de- 
1 neg. ‘breatts ftripped naked. In this fitu- {cribers of the pheenix give it the form 
ws , ‘ation they remained a fhort timein and fize of an eagle, with an exquifite 
gree ‘continual prayers, attended by feveral richnefs of colouring ; they fay that it 
well ‘prieits, until a fignal was given by the lived DCLX years, and at the comple- 
head, ‘judge to the executioner, on which tion of that period, formed its neft 
niles. ‘the latter produced an inftrument,; with the twigs of the moft odoriferous 
prey ‘much like the {pring lancet ufed by trees, and died upon them, A young 
dane ‘ farriers for bleeding hortes, Wit one fprung from its remains, and con- 
pn ‘this inftrument, it being poifoned veyed them to Panchaia, the city of 
lite ‘with the gum of the Upas, the un- the fun, performed the funeral rites, 
of the ‘happy wretches were lanced in the and placed them on the altar. Pliny, 
his ‘middie of their breafts, and the ope- from whom this relation was taken, 
sfiisié ‘ration was performed upon them all adds, that it was reported one had 
Ve ue ‘in lels than two minutes, ‘ been brought to Rome, but, with his 
f this «« My aitonifiment was raifed to wfual good fenfe, flamps on it the 
a far ‘the higheft degree, when 1 beheld the charge of fiction. 

glare ‘fudden effects of that poifon, for in ** Notwith{tanding the remotenef$ of 
Leet ‘about five minutes after they were the native country of this whole genus, 
des'in ‘lanced, they were taken with atre- I cannot abfolutely affirm the impoffi- 
atinel ‘mor, attended with a Subfultus ten- bility of the ancients being acquainted 
‘dinum, after which they died in the with fome of the fpecies. They had 
‘greatelt agonies, crying out to God from diftant times a regular trade with 
‘and Mahomet tor mercy. In fixteen India. Before the days of Prolemy, 
‘minutes by my watch, which I held they pufhed their navigation beyond 
‘in my hand, all tne criminals were the peninfulaof Malacca to Cattigara, 
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cae ‘no more; fome hours after their the modern Ponteamas, and the Me- 
ve ‘death, I obferved their bodies fullof tropolis Sina, the prefent Cambodia. 
rated ‘livid {pots, much like thofe of the Notwithitanding the ancients might 


‘ petechie, their faces {welled, their have penetrated no farther, yet, as the 
‘colour changed to a kind of blue, Indians were extremely commercial, 


count } : 
‘ their eyes looked yellow, &c, &c.’ *.” the Romans might receive from them 


Freee Vol. iv. p» 49- accounts of the moft diftant ifles, their 
ry, I commodities, and even their curiofities. 
ie ebidy sendw te bibiddid ohiintss The birds of India were known to the 
ae ‘ ‘ ADISE+ Romans; it is poflible that they might 
riéted “ THE long celebrated Manucodiate have feen, or at leaft heard of thole of 


or birds of Paradile, firlt begin to ap- Paradife: no words could better fuit 
pear in thefe iflands. Tnefe birds, fo thefe moft fingular fpecies, than difco- 
fingular inthe ftructure and difpofition lores maxime et inenarrabiles t+, birds of 
of their feathers, fo elegant in their different colours, and not to be deferib- 
form, and fo romantic in their hiftory, ed; and few are more difficult to be 


. bed. 
leven 
5 were 
n the 


hea gave occafion, fvon after their dilco- reprefented in. words, than thofe of 
{ufler very, to the fuppofition of their hav- this genus, ; 

Upas. ing been the celebrated phaenix of the , « The time in which they were 
ated ancients, The learned Fortter, with brought to Euroye was very early, and 


hisufual depth of judgment, hath col- I fufpect long before they were obferv.. 


rding ; ‘ : ; pd. pe a 
tMa. leted every thing relating to that ideal ed by any naturalifts. ‘There is redfon 
affiran : : ee? 

ought * “ Though the recent information obtained in the courfe of Lord Macart- 


e fen- ney’s Embafly to China, vol. i. p. 272, totally invalidates the authority of 
sa ake Foerfch, yet it appears evident that trees of a mofi deleterious nature, and 


yy lay. Productive of the moft active poifons, really exift in Java. Such alfo was the 
Aico. opinion of the author of this work, whofe depth of judgment placed him far 
their remote from the imputation of credulity; I have therefore ventured, as in 
watds other inftances, to publith a faithful copy of the original manufcript. E.” 

1e Al. + “ Plin. lib. 10. cap. 14.” 
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to believe that the Turks received them 
by means of the Arabians, who. pro- 
cured them from India by their com. 
wmierce on the Red Sea or Perfian Gulf, 
and field them for ornaments to the 
turbans of the preat ofticers of the Ja- 
nilfaries. Belon titt took notice of 
them, and creduloutly believed them 
to have been the phoenix; in one place 
he fuppofes them to have been the 
rhyntaces; he jultly defcribes them as 
forming a valt mafs of feathers iffuing 
from a {mall body, out of which the 
Arabians had extricated the ficth; 
which agrees with the ufual method of 
preparation. Nicholas de Nicholai ac- 
tually gives the figure of a captain of 
Janiffaries ornamented with its plumes: 
Gelner is the firli who caufed this bird 
to be engraven, and his figure and that 
of Clufius was long copied by fucceed- 
ing naturalilts. 

‘6 Few birds are more circumfcribed 
in their limits than the birds of Para- 
dife. They ave confined within the 
Papua iflands, and that of New Guinea, 
and are found only from latitude 8° 
fouth, to lat. 3° north of the equator, 
and between longitude 127 and 140, 

** Such is the general view of thefe 
wondertul birds. The Pagadi/ea Apoda, 
of which there are two varieties called 
the greater and leffer birds of Paradile, 
chiefly inhabit the Arron ifles. They 
are nat! ves of both New Guineaas well 
as of thefe iflands, are fuppofed to breed 
in the firli, and refide there during the 
wet monsoon, but retire to the Arrou 
ies, about a hundred and forty miles 
to the ealt, during the dry or weftern 
monioons. In the eaft monfoon they 
moult their long feathers, but recover 
them in the wett. They always migrate 
in flocks of thirty or turty, and have a 
leader, which the inhabitantsot Arrou 
call the king: he is faid to be black, 
to have red (pots, and to fly far above 
the flock, which never defert him, but 
fettle where he fettles. They con- 
flantly avoid flying with the wind, 
which ruffles and blows their loofe 

plumage over their heads, and often 
forces them down tothe ground, from 
which they are unable to rife without 
fonse advantage ; hard fhowers of rain 
are equally deftructive tothem. When 
they ere furprifed wiih a ftrong gale, 
they inftantly foar to « higher region, 
beyond the reach of the tempelt; there 


* « In the {pring of 179 


head-drefs of the Britith far. EF.’ 





they float at eafe in the ferene fky, on 
their light flowing feathers, or pur. 
fue their journey im fecurity; during 
their flight they cry like fiarlings, but 
in the diftrefs of a tlorm blowing in 
their rear, they exprefs it by a nute 
relembling the croaking of tavens, 

* When they alight, it is on the 
higheft trees, the king taking the lead; 
they prefer the varinga parvifolia, on 
the berries of which thele birds and 
various forts of parrots feed; fome fay 
that they feed on nutmegs, on butter. 
flies, and even {mall birds; the ftrength 
of their claws favours that opinion; 
yet that circumftance may alfo be re. 
quilite to birds, which are always to 
live perched. The natives of Arrou 
watch their arrival, and either fhoot 
them with blunt arrows, or catch them 
with bird-lime or noofes; when taken, 
they will make a vigorous retiftance, 
and defend themfelves ftoutly with 
their bills; they are inftantly killed, 
exenterated, and the breaft-bone taken 
out, then dried with fmoke and ful. 
phur, and exported to Banda, where 
they are fold for half a rix-dollar, but 
on the {pot for a fpike-nail, ora bit of 
old iron. ‘They are exported to all 
parts of India and to Perfia, to adorn 
the turbans of people of rank, and 
even the trappings of the horfes, as { 
have before mentioned; they even 
reach Turkey *. 

“No birds have ever had fo much 
fable mixed. with their hiftory ; it was 
believed, that they remained always 
floating on the {picy Indian air, and of 
courfe not to be in want of legs or feet, 
of which they were fuppofed to be 
deftitute ; that when they wanted to 
fleep, they hung themfelves by their 
two long feathers to the boughs of a 
tree; that they performed the aét of 
love during their flight, and that even 
ovation, and exclufion of the young, 
was difcharged in that element, the 
male receiving the egg in an orifice 
nature had given it for that purpole ; 
that they lived on the dew of heaven, 
and had no evacuation like other mor- 
tal birds. From their being fo much 
converfant in the higher regions, the 
Portuguefe ftyled them Pajares da fol, 
or fparrows of the fun; the iflanders 
Manu.co-dewata, or the birds of God, 

and moft of the Europeans name them 
the birds of Paradife. So happily did 


9 they formed an additional ornament to the elegant 
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the opinion work on the little kings of 
the ifles, that feeing them defcend (as 
jt often happened) dead from the hea- 
yenly regions, they became converis 
to the truth of the immortality of the 
foul.” Vol. iv. p. 148. 


RUMPHIUS THE NATURALIST. 


« NO country was ever fo happy in 
aflorittas Amboina. The celebrated 
George Everard Rumphius made it 
his refidence a great number of years. 
He was born in 1627, and became doc- 
tor of phylic in the univerfity of Ha- 
nover. He went over to this ifland in 
character of conful and merchant; and 
applied his leifure moments tothe ftudy 
of botany; but by the vaft fruits of his 
labours, he muft be fuppofed to have 
dedicated his whole time to that pur- 
fuit. By his continual refearches atter 
sa and other objects of natural 
hiftory, on this burning foil, he had, 
at the age of forty-three, the misfor- 
tune of lofing his fight. Notwithftand- 
ing this he perfevered in his purfuits, 
and being deprived of his vifual facul- 
ties, acquired that of diftinguifhing 
plants by the fenfes of feeling and {mell. 
He formed a Hortus Siccus, in ten folio 
volumes, and in 1690 dedicated them 
to the governor and council of the Eaft 
India Company, who depofited it in 
the India houfe at Amfterdam; with 
them he prebably depofited his defcrip- 
tion of filhes, and other animals of the 
land. His botanical labours were not 
printed during his life; they had the 
good fortune to fall into the hands of 
that able naturalift Deétor John Bur- 
man, who publifhed the firft volume 
of the celebrated Herbarium Amboinenfe 
in 1740, and completed the whole by 
the year 1751. It confifts of fix folio 
volumes, and an Auuarium, which 
are illuftrated with feven hundred 
plates, relative to the fubjeét, befides 
two portraits, one of Rumphius, in the 
fix'y-eighth year of his age, in a ftate 
of blindnefs. He is reprefented feel- 
ing the plants and fhells, placed before 
himona table; the other portrait is of 
his publither, Doétor Burman. I do 
not know for certain the time of his 
death; it probably was at Amboina, 
Jor he dates the dedication of his Hor. 
tus Siccus, from the caftle of Victoria, 
1690, in the 63d year of his age. 

‘**Governor Laten gave a curious 
anecdote in refpeét to the fate of his 
drawings and defcription of the fifhes 

Vou. 1V.—No, XXXVI. 


of theifland. There is reafon to fup- 
pofe.that they were fent into the world 
in 1726, in a work publifhed by Fian- 
cis Valentyn, a Dutch clergyman, who 
had refided in the Molucca and Banda 
iflands. Baron Imhoff, governor-ge- 
neral of the Indies, communicated to 
Mr. Loten his fuipicions that Valen. 
tyn got the materials out of the India 
houfe by means of his fon-in-law, 
who was firft clerk to the fecretary of 
the company; thefe Valentyn bafely 
applied to his own ufe, not daring to 
make the acknowledgment; certain it 
is, they never could be found, not- 
withftanding the moft diligent fearch 
has been made afierthem. Valentyn’s 
work was publithed under the title of 
India Orientalis antiqua et nova, in five 
volumes folio. The figures of the 
fifhes lie under the imputation of be- 
ing fictitious, from the extravagancy 
of their forms; but I am told it is far 
from being the cafe, nature having 
fported wonderfully in the conftruc- 
tion of thofe of the Amboinefe feas. 

‘© The other works of the great 
Rumphius were the Imagines Pifcium 
teflaceorum, firft printed at Leyden in 
1711, and reprinted in 1739: the 
figures are finely executed. He might 
have added cruflaceorum, for there are 
befides in that work numbers of the 
lobfter and crab kind. No fort of 
letter-prefs attends this work, except 
a catalogue of the fubjects, with the 
names in different languages, efpe- 
cially the Indian. From the immen- 
fity of his labours, he juftly left be. 
hind him the title of the Pliny of the 
Indies.’ Vol. iv. p. 170. 


PAPUAN ISLANDS-—VAST CHAMZA, 
OR MONSTROUS SHELLS. 


«© DAMPIER calls them cockles; 
he fays that at firft he could get only 
fmall ones of ten pounds weight, but 
afterwards his men brought him a 
fingle thell that weighed two hundred 
and fifty-eight pounds, fo that the pair 
muft have weighed five hundred and 
fixteen pounds, exclufive of the fifh, 
which in fome weighs thirty pounds, 
This is efteemed very good ftewed; 
and, with the Sago bread of thefe 
iflands, may at any time be a fure re- 
lief to navigators. By reafon of the 
fize of thele thells, it is unfafe to at- 
tempt taking them into a {mall canoe: 
the method of managing them in fuch 
circumftances is to put a pole into the 
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gaping fhell, which inftantly clofes, 
and holds fo faft that it may be drawn 
up to the furface of the water; the fifth, 
on being ftabbed with a cutlafs, dies 
iminediately, and may be taken out, 
and the fhells dropped into the fea.— 
M. Da Cotia fays, that. fometimes a 
pair of thelis weigh fx and even feven 
hundred pounds. Mr, Gmelin relates 
that the fith is-large enough to feed a 
hundred and twenty men, and that 
the fliells are able to fnap a cable in 
two, or to cut off a man’s hand! The 
Jait [can credit, poflibly the firft is an 
exaggerated proof of their ftrength.” 


Vol. iv. p. 204. 





ARABS. 

“ T CANNOT quit this part of the 
coaft without mentioning a fingular 
communication made to Captain For- 
reft, by the natives of Eff-be, in the 
iflaud of Mixoal, that on the coaft of 
New Guinea, not far from a gulf 
about a day’s fail from Wanim, or 
Onin, a place about twenty leagues 
from the north-eatt of the ifle of Go- 
ram, was a fet of people who wore 
large turbans: He imagines them to 
have been the pofterity of a colony of 
Arabs. If this is true, their difco- 
very will be juft as impurtant to the 
world as that of the race of Owen 
Gwynedd, long loft to the Britons, 
till it has been lately credited that they 
{till exift in America, under the title 
of Padoucas, or Welfh Indians.’— 
Vol. iv. p. 234. 





LI. Turner's Embaffy to the Court 
of the Teftoo Lama. (Continued 
from p. 218.) 

a 
A TIBET VILLAGE 


7 BY _ no means mikes a handfome 

} figure. The peafant’s houfe is 
of a mean conftruétion, and refembles 
a brick-kiln in thape and fize, more 
exactly than any thing to which I can 
compare it. Itis built of rough ftones, 
heaped upon each other without ce- 
ment, and, on account of the ftrong 
winds that perpetually prevail here, 
ithas never more than three or four 
{mall ajertures to admit light. The 
roof isa flat terrace, furrounded with 
a parapet wall two or three feet hiph; 
2 this, arc commonly placed piles of 





loofe flones, intended to fupport a 
fmall flag, or the branch of a tree; 
or elfe as a fattening for a long line, 
with {craps of paper, or white rag, 
ftrung upon it like the tail of a kite: 
this being ftretched from one houfe to 
another is a charm againft evil genii, 
as infallible in its efficacy as horfefhoes 
nailed upon a threfhold, or as ftraws 
thrown acrofs the path of a reputed 
witch,” P. 215. 





CUSTOM OF PRESENTING A WHITE 
SCARF. 


‘THIS is an offering invariably at. 
tendant on every intercourfe of cere- 
mony, as well in Tibet as in Bootan, 
A fimilar piece of filk is always tranf- 
mitted under cover, with letters, even 
from the moft diftant places, whether 
they be merely complimentary, or re- 
late to public bufinefs of importance; 
and indeed between people of every 
rank and ftation in life, the prefenting 
a filk fcarf conftantly forms an effen. 
tial part of the ceremonial of faluta- 
tion. If perfons of equal rank meet, 
anexchange takes place; if a fuperior 
is approached, he holds out his hand 
to receive the fcarf, and a fimilar one 
is thrown acrofs the fhoulders of the 
inferior by the hand of an attendant, 
at the moment of his difmiflion. ‘The 
colour that‘is employed on this occa- 
fion is either white, or crimfon; but 
the latter is leaft frequently ufed, 
white appearing to have an univerfal 
preference. ‘This manufacture is of a 
thin texture, refembling that fort of 
Chinefe (tuff called peiong, and is re- 
markable for the purity of its glofly 
whitenefs. They are commonly da- 
mafked, and the facred words Oom 
maunee paimee oom are ufually inter- 
woven near both ends, which termi. 
nate in a fringe. They differ mate- 
rially in fize and quality, and are 
commorly proportioned, by him who 
prefents, to his own condition, and 
the degree of refpect he means to pay 
his gueft. ‘Trivial and unmeaning as 
this cuftom may appear to Europeans, 
long and general practice has here at- 
tached to itthe higheft importance, I 
could obtain no determinate informa- 
tion as to its meaning or origin; but I 
find that it has indeed a moft extenfive 
prevalence. It is obferved, as I have 
before noticed, in all the territory of 
the Daeb Raja; it obtains throughout 
Tibet; 
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Tibet; it extends from Turkifan to 
the confines of the Great Deiert; it 
js practifed in China, and, | doubt 
not, reaches to the limits of Mant- 
chieux Tartary. I view it merely in 
the light of an emblem of friendthip, 
and a pledge of amity. In the courfe 
of my travels, every perfon Ww ho vi- 
fited me, obferved this mode of falu- 
tation; and as we were among a peo- 
ple not very converfant with the vari- 
ous cultoms of different nations, and 
who probably would have confidered 
any obvious deviation from their own 
in no very favourable point of view, I 
never hefitated, ,;when waiting upon 
the chief, to falute him in his own 
way. The letters I received in Tibet 
and Bootan were con{tantly accompa- 
nied by a pelong fcarf, and, in con- 
formity with the cuftom, I always 
fent one in return. Of fo much mo- 
ment indeed, in their eftimation, is 
the obfervance of this formality, that 
Mr. Goodlad, the refident at Rung. 
ore, informed me, that the Raja of 
sao once returned to him a letter 
he had forwarded from the Governor- 
general, merely becaufe it came unat- 
tended with this bulky incumbrance, 
to teltify its authenticity.” P. 232. 


EXTRAORDINARY MORTIFICATIONS 
OF A DEVOTEE. 


“ THE Gofein, whofe name is 
Pranpooree, exhibited fo extraordi- 
nary an inftance of religious penance, 
that I cannot refift the temptation of 
relating fome particulars of his life. 

“ Having been adopted by an Hin- 
doo devotee, and educated by him in 
the rigid tenets of his religion, he 
was yet young, when he commenced 
the courfe of his extraordinary mor- 
tifications. The firft vow, which the 
plan of life he had chofen to himfelf 
induced him to make, was to continue 
perpetually upon his legs, and neither 
to fit down upon the ground nor lie 
down to reft, for the fpace of twelve 
hei All this time, he told me, he 
ad employed in wandering through 
different countries. When | inquired 
how he took the indifpenfable refreth- 
ment of fleep, when wearied with fa- 
tigue, he faid, that at firft, to prevent 
his falling, he ufed to be tied with 
ropes to fome tree or poft; but that 
this precaution, after fome time, be- 
came unneceffary, and he was able to 


Keep ftanding, without fuch fupport. 


‘* The complete term of this firt 
penance being expired, the next he 
undertook was to hold his hands, 
locked in each other, over his head, 
the fingers of one hand dividing 
thofe of the other, for the fame {pace 
of twelve years. Whether this par- 
ticular period is chofen in compliment 
to the twelve figns of the zodiac, or 
to the Indian cycle of twelve years, I 
cannot decide. He was ftill deter- 
mined not to dwell in any fixed abode; 
fo that before the term of this lait 
vow could be accomplithed, he had 
travelled over the greater part of the 
continent of Afia. He firft fer out, 
by croffing the peninfula of India, 
through Guzerat; he then paifed by 
Surat to Buffora, and thence to Con- 
ftantinople; from Turkey he went to 
Ifpahan, and fojourned fo lony among 
the different Perfian tribes as to obtain 
a confiderable knowledge of their 
language, in which he converfed with 
tolerable eafe. In his paffage from 
thence towards Ruflia, he fell in with 
the Kuffaucs (hordes of Coffacs) ups 
on the borders of the Cafpian fea 
where he narrowly efcaped being con. 
demned to perpetual flavery: atlength: 
he was fuffered to pafs on, and reach- 
ed Mofcow; he then travelled along 
the northern boundary of the Ruflian 
empire, and through Siberia arrived 
at Pekin in China, from whence he 
came through Tibet, by the way of 
Tefhoo Loomboo, and Nipal, dowa 
to Calcutta. 

«© When I firft faw him at this 
place, in the year 1783, he rode up- 
on a piebald ‘Tangun horfe from Boo- 
tan, and wore a fatin embroidered 
drefs, given to him by ‘Tefhoo Lama, 
of which he was not a little vain. He 
was robuft and hale, and his complex- 
ion, contraited with a long buthy 
black beard, appeared really florid. 
Ido not fuppofe that he was then forty 
years of age. Two Gofeins attended 
him, and aflifted him in mounting and 
alighting from his horfe. Indeed he 
was indebted tothem for the afliftance 
of their hands on every occafion; his 
own being fixed and immoveable, in 
the pofition in which he had_ placed 
them, were of courfe perfectly ule- 
lefs. 

“The circulation of blood feemed 
to have forfaken his arms; they were 
withered, void of fenfation, and in- 
flexible: yet he fpoke to me with 
confidence of recovering the ule af 
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them, and mentioned his intention to 
take them down the following year, 
when the term of his penance would 
expire. 

«¢ Other Gofeins afured me, though 
I could not help doubting the fact, 
that it is practicable to reftore withered 
limbs, thus circumftanced, to perfect 
ufe. This is effected, they fay, though 
not with ut great labour, and fome 
pain, by means of long-continued fric- 
tion, before a large fire, with a cer- 
tain ointment which they compound. 
To complete the full meafure of his 
religious penance, | underftood that 
there {till remained two other experi- 
ments for Pranpooree to perform. In 
the firft of thete the devotee is fuf- 
pended by the feet to the branch of a 
tree, over a fire, which is kept in a 
continua! blaze, and fwung backwards 
and forwards, his hair pafling through 
the flame for one pahr and a quarter, 
that is, ‘hree hours and three quar- 
ters. Having paffed through this 
fiery trial, he may then prepare him- 
felf for the laft aét of probation, 
which is to be buried alive, ftanding 
upright, in a pit dug for the pur- 

ofe; the frefh earth being thrown 
in upon him, fo that he is completely 
covered. In this fituation he mutt 
remain for one pahr and a quarter, or 
three hours and three quarters, and if 
at the expiration of that time, on the 
removal of the earth, he fhould be 
found alive, he will afcend into the 
higheft rank, among the moft pure of 
the Yogee (Jugi).” P. 270, 


SEASONS IN TIBET—-MANNER OF 
PRESERVING MEAT, &C.—VALUE 
OF SHEFP, 


** IN the temperature of the fea- 
fons in Tibet a remarkable uniformity 
prevails, as well as in their periodical 
duration and return. The fame di- 
vifion of them takes place here as in 
the more fouthern region of Bengal. 
The fpring is marked from March to 

ay, by a variable atmofphere, heat, 
thuhder-florms, and occalionally with 
retrething fhowers. From June to 
September is the feafon of humidity, 
when heavy and continued rains fil] 
the rivers to their brim, which run off 
from hence with rapidity, to affift in 
inundating Bengal. rom October to 
March a clear and uniform fky fuc- 
ceeds, feldom obfcured either by fogs 
or clouds. For three months of this 


feafon a degree of cold is felt, far 
greater perhaps than is known to pre. 
vail in Europe. Its extreme feverity 
is more particularly confined to the 
fouthern boundary of Tibet, near 
that elevated range of mountains which 
divides it front Affam, Bootan, and 
Nipal. 

« The fummits of thefe are covered 
all the year with fnow, and their vici- 
nity is remarkable, at all feafons, for 
the drynefs of the winds. The range 
is confined between the twenty-fixth 
and twenty-feventh degrees of north- 
ern latitude. During the winter, a 
practice is adopted in the neighbour. 
hood of thefe mountains fimilar to 
that in ufe in the coldeft parts of 
North America, but in fome refpeéts 
more complete, I mean, that of pre- 
paring meat and fifh for carriage, by 
the action of extreme cold; 2 mode 
more particularly adopted by the In- 
dians, who convey to their markets, at 
many hundred miles diftance, their 
poultry, game, and fifh, in a frozen 
ftate. But in Tibet the practice is 
confined, as far as came to my know- 
ledge, to the prefervation of mutton 
alone, and the procefs is extremely 
fimple. They kill, clean, and ftrip 
the animal of his fkin; he is then 
placed upon his legs, in a commodi- 
ous place, and left expofed to a free 
accefs of frofty air, until all the 
juices in his body are completely 
dried up, and the whole becomes one 
uniformly ftiffened fubftance. It is 
then in a fit ftate for carriage to any 
part of Tibet, and for keeping to any 
feafon of the year. No falt is ufed in 
the preparation. I had fupplies of 
this prepared meat during all the time 
I remained at Tefhoo Loomboo, which 
had been cured in the preceding win- 
ter. It was perfeétly fweet, though 
the fat is fometimes liable to become 
flightly rancid, on expofure to the 
air; and it is therefore ufually keptin 
clofe boxes, till it is wanted for ufe. 
I was accuftomed to eat heartily of 
the meat thus prepared, without any 
further dreiling, and at rae 
fond of it; though I could not poflibly 
furmount the prejudice I felt againft 
that which was recently killed and 
raw. 

«¢ My Tibet friends, however, gave 
an uniform and decided preference to 
the undreffed crade meat; and though 
I liftened to their praifes of it in this 
ftate with a defire to become a a 
; yy 
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jyfe to their opinion, yet I was com- 
pelled to yield to the force of early 
rejudice. ‘Their dried meat, though 
it had not been fubjected to the ac- 
tion of heat, or of fire, yet had not 
to the eye the appearance of being 
raw, but refembled in colour that 
which lias been well boiled. It had 
been deprived of all ruduinefs, by 
the intenfe cold. It is not eafily cut 
acrofs, though it admits readily of 
being broken, or ftripped in threds, 
in the direction of the fibres, which 
are always diftinctly marked, and 
ealily feparable: every mujicle is com- 
pletely enveloped in its own fac. 

«“ Among the valuable and ufeful 
animals of Tibet, their breed of theep 
merits a diftinguifhed rank, Their 
flocks are numerous; and upon them 
their chief reliance is placed for pre- 
fent fupport, as well as for their win- 
ter food. A peculiar {pecies feems in- 
digenous to this climate, marked al- 
moft invariably by black heads and 
legs. They are of afmail lize: their 
wool is foft, and their flefh, almott 
the only animal food eaten in Tibet, 
js, in my opinion, the fineft mutton 
in the world. 

“ They are fed without diftinétion, 
wherever fufficient pafture is to be 
found, but principally upon the fhort 
herbage peculiar to the fides of emi- 
nences and bleak expofed plains.— 
They are occalionally employed as 
beafts of burden; and I have feen 
numerous flocks of them in motion, 
laden with falt and grain, each carry- 
ing from twelve to twenty pounds. 
They are the bearers of their own 
coats to the beft market, where it is 
ufually fabricated into a narrow cloth 
refembling frieze, or a thick coarfe 
blanket. When flaughtered, their 
fkins are moft commonly cured with 
the wool on, and form a moft excel- 
lent winter garment for the peafant 
and the traveller. 

“ The fkins of lambs are cured alfo 
with the wool on, and conftitute a va- 
luable article of traffic. In order to 
obtain the fkin in its higheft ftate of 
excellency, the dam is fometimes kill- 
ed before her time of yeaning; a 
cruel precaution, which fecures, how- 
ever, a filky foftnefs to the fleece, 
and ftamps a very high price upon it 
in this region, where the merit of 
good furs is well afcertained. It 
erves particularly for lining vefts, 
and is in equal eftimation all over Tar- 
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tary; it bears a very high price alfo ia 
China: but powerful as the tempra- 
tion is, L conclude from this circum. 
ftance that the practice is not very 
frequently adopted. : 

«* The drynefs of the atmofphere at 
this feafon, in Tibet, I thought very 
remarkable; it had an effect refem- 
bling that of the fcorching winds 
which prevail, and blow over the 
fandy foil of Hindoftan, or along the 
fhores of Coromandel. Vevetation is 
dried to brittlenefs, and every plant 
may be rubbed between the fingers 
into duft. 

* Hence the inhabitants have been 
compelled to adopt the precaution of 
covering their columns, the carved 
decorations of their capitals, and’ 
even their doors, with a coat of coarle 
cotton cloth, which feems, in fome 
deyree, to prevent wood-work from 
being rent in funder. The few arti- 
cles of wood, trunks, and boxes, 
which I had with me, would often 
flartle us in the dead of night with 
a reporc as loud as that of mufquetry. 
This continued, without intermiffion, 
till the glue had entirely quitted its 
hold, and no longer kept the joints 
together, which had been previoufly 
fottened by the humidity of Bengal, 
fo that they were now ready to fall in 
pieces, As far as | could judge, tim- 
ber, in this climate, feemed fubje& 
to no other injury from time; but was 
equally exempt from the filent depre- 
dations of decay, and the more active 
violence of any {pecies of deftructive 
vermin,” P. 300. 


ART OF PRINTING, 


‘© IT is afferted, that the art of 
printing has, from a very remote 
age, been practifed in Tibet, though 
Yimited in its ufe, as far as I could 
learn, by the powerful influence of 
fuperftition. It has hitherto remained 
appropriated principally to facred 
works, and to the fervice of learning 
and religion. Copies on thefe recon: 
dite fubyects are multiplied, when re- 
quired, not by the aid of moveable 
types, but by means of fet forms, 
having the fubjects of their works 
carved with appropriate embellith- 
ments on blocks of wood, with which 
they imprefs their matter upon thin 
narrow flips of paper, fabricated a- 
mong themfelves from the fibrous root 
of a {mall fhrub, and the leaf — 
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the impreffion of the characters de- 
figned for it on each fide. The leaves 
of a book, when they are completed, 
are loofely put together, placed upon 
each other, and enclofed between 
two equal flips of wood as covers. 

«¢ The fouthern Indians, who dwell 
along the margin of the fea, and ne- 
ver, I believe, poffeffed the art of 
printing, engrave their works upon 
the recent leaf of the palmira tree *, 
which, growing at the extremity of a 
Jong footitalk, is naturally formed in 
narrow folds, like a_half-extended 
fan, and is eafily divided into feg- 
ments, about two inches in width. In 
correfpondence to the purpofe re- 
quired, the faire(t parts of the leaf 
are feleted, and uniformly fhaped by 
mieans of a fharp knife. On either 
fide of thefe narrow flips, letters are 
traced or engraven, by means of a 
ftrong fteel ftylus, which makes an in- 
delible impreflion; though fometimes, 
to render the writing more diltinctly 
legible, the traces of the point are 
lightly powdered by the duft col- 
lected from the fume of their mid- 
night lamps. This fimple method of 
tranfmitting records to future times, 
is practifed in thofe countries alone 
in which the palm-tree thrives. The 
leaf muft be ufed while frefh; its 
fibrous fubfiance feems indeftructible 
byvermin.” P, 322. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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(Con- 


ON THE DARK AGES OF CHRISTIAN 
EUROPE, 


#8 UPON the demolition of the 

weftern empire, in the fixth 
century of the Chriftian era, its rude 
and untutored conquerors, hurrying 
over the moft fertile parts of Europe, 
ignorant of letters, and altogether ad- 
diéted to the love and exercife of 
arms, foon utterly neglected whatever 
remained of the tafte, of the litera- 
ture and elegance of the Romans; and 
to cut off all refource, all fpeedy pro- 
bability of difpelling fo dreadful a 
gloom, the Arabians, in the ceurfe 
of a few years after this event, head- 
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ed by the daring and enthufiafic Ma. 
homet, rufhed from their favage de. 
ferts to enforce the precepts of his 
religion, and, under his immediate 
fucceffors, rafhly dared to confume 
the invaluable library of Alexandria, 
the rich depotit of whatever the bef 
and wifeft of the ancient world had 
been amafling for ages. 

** Thus, within the fpace of a hun. 


‘dred years, every veftige of human 


learning was nearly deftroyed, and a 
barbaric ignorance, which attained its 
height during the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth centuries, degraded Rurope. In 
thefe latter periods, with one excep. 
tion or two, every fpecies of tyranny 
which could deform humanity, and 
every fuperftition which could debafe 
the light of human reafon, univer. 
faily prevailed; and from Chriftianity 
mingled with barbarifm, the rights of 
the priefthood with thofe of the em- 
pire, the prerogative of the fovereign 
with that of the nobility, fuch anarchy 
and confufion arofe, as altogether im- 
peded the diffufion of letters. Among 
the clergy alfo, where literature more 
efpecially ought to have been cherith- 
ed, an ignorance the moft exceffive 
was to be found, and it is not uncom. 
mon to difcover in the deeds of a fy- 
nod, a fentence like the following :— 
‘ As my lord the bifhop cannot write 
‘himfelf, at his requeft I have fub- 
* fcribed.’. Even Charlemagne, that 
far-famed monarch, the theme of 
minftrels, and the hero of romance, 
was unable to write his own name, 
and forty-five years of his life elapfed 
ere he attempted any progrefs in li- 
terature. 

‘¢ What materially contributed to 
quench the laft glimmerings of philo- 
fophy and fcience, was the extreme 
fcarcity of books; in this ifland what 
libraries had been left by the Romans 
were deftroyed bythe ravages of the 
Piéts and Saxons, and the fearch for, 
and the purchafe of them upon the 
continent, were attended with great 
fatigue and enormous expenfe. In 
the year 690 King Alfred gave an ef- 
tate of eight hides, or as much land 
as eight ploughs could labour, to Be- 
nedict Bifcop, founder of the monaf- 
tery of Weremouth, in Northumber- 
land, for a fingle volume on cofmo- 
graphy; and at Rome their value was 
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equally extravagant. In France like- 
wife, Louis the Eleventh was obliged 
to depofit’a confiderable quantity of 
plate, and to get one of his nobility to 
‘oin with him ina bond, under a high 
penalty, to reftore it, before he could 
procure the loan of one volume which 
may now be purchafed for a few thil- 
lings. Independent, however, of the 
difficulty in acquiring manufcripts, 
not the leaft defire or inclination for 
jtudy prevailed in thefe unhappy pe- 
riods. In the ancient capital of the 
world itfelf, the lamp of {cience was 
expiring, and the plaineft rules of 
grammar, the firft rudiments of let- 
ters, even among thofe who pretended 
to extraordinary information, were 
unknown. ‘The vileft wretches that 
ever difgraced humanity filled the Pa- 
pal throne during the tenth century, 
alike ignorant of literature as of mo- 
ral rectitude. € O miferable Rome!’ 
exclaims acontemporary writer, ‘thou 
that formerly didit hold out fo many 
great and glorious luminaries to our 
anceftors, into what prodigious dark- 
nefs art thou now fallen, which will 
render thee infamous to all fucceed- 
ing ages.’ In France, in the eighth 
century, Charlemagne could not find 
afingle teacher of the liberal arts, nor 
did the improve in. this refpeét during 
the two fucceeding ages, and in Chrif- 
tian Spain they were compelled to if- 
fue canons againft ordaining men 
peiefts or bifhops who cculd neither 
read nor fing pfalms, Three or four 
beautiful lights, however, in this 
gloomy and dark-fhaded picture fhould 
not be omitted; Bede, Alcuin, and 
Charlemagne, in the eighth, and Al- 
fred in the ninth century, were pof- 
felled of extraordinary genius; men 
whom hiftory has delighted to hold up 
to our admiration, whom it has em- 
balmed with grateful praife, and 
whoie abilities, as brilliant as they 
were folid, burft through that cloud 
of ignorance with a fplendour that 
dazzled, though they failed to inform, 
the underftandiags of their contempo- 
taries. They were, in fact, but as 
meteors that fafh on the furrounding 
gloom, are gazed at for a moment 
with flupid wonder, and are then 
lott in the darknefs of returning night. 
“The death of Beda,’ fays William 
ot Malmibury, « was fatal to karning, 
‘and particularly to hiftory; info- 
‘ r. 
much that it may be faid, that al 
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moft all knowledge of paft events 
was buried in the fame grave with 
him, and hath continued in that 
condition even to our times.’—* At 
my acceflion to the throne’ (A.D, 
71), obferves Alfred, ‘all knowledye 
and learning were extinguifhed in the 
Englith nation; infomuch that there 
were very few to the fouth of the 
Humber who underftood the conm- 
mon prayers of the church, or were 
capable of tranflating a fingle fen- 
tence of Latin into Englith; but to 
the fouth of the Thames, I cannot 
recollect fo much as one who could 
do this.’ After the death of this 
incomparable man, the torch of {ci- 
ence, which he had taken fo much 
pains to relumine, was totally extin- 
guithed, and the demon of ignorance 
and fuperftition fpread her dreadful 
pall over the barbarous fons of pro- 
(trate Europe. * We now enter,’ 
complains Baronius, * on the hiftory 
‘ of an age, which, for its barbarifm 
« and wickednefs, may be called tlie 
* age of iron; for its dulnefs and ftu. 
* pidity, the aye of lead; and for its 
* blindnefs and ignorance, the age of 
© darknefs.? —¢ The tenth century,’ 
fays Genebrard, ‘ is commonly and 
juftly called the unhappy age; for 
it was almoft quite deftitute of men 
of genius and learning, had few 
great princes or good prelates, and 
hardly any thing was performed in 
it that merits the attention of pol- 
terity.’ 

‘©The dreadful devaftation of the 
Danes previous to the reiga of, and 
after the demife of Alfred, and the 
original contempt of the ancient Ger- 
mans and Saxons for literature, un~ 
doubtedly operated confiderably in 
producing this deplorable defalcation 
of knowledge; but the degraded {tate 
of Chriftianity, which confifted merely 
in the accumulation of relics, the 
performance of pilgrimage to Rome, 
and in monattic feclufion, accompa- 
nied with the moft ftupid credulity, 
was of itfelf fufficient to annihilate all 
energy of mind, for, by depreciat- 
ing fcience, and requiring implicit 
faith in the moft wretched and abfurd 
dottrines and legends, all difcrimina- 
tion of truth and record, all the 
fources of hiftory and philofophy, all 
power and with to detect error, hows 
ever profs, were effectually deftroyed, 
and the nobler faculties of the mind 
laid 
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laid wafte and crufhed beneath the iron 
hand of eccletiaftic tyranny.’ Vol. i. 
p- 258. 

‘There were no crimes in thefe 
periods, however enormous, but what 
might be expiated by purchafed ab- 
fulutions, or by pilgrimages ; murders 
and pollutions of all kinds were thus 
abfolved, and tew thought themfelves 
fate, or fecure of the joys of heaven, 
without having paid their devctions at 
the fhrines of St. Peter and Si. Paul; 
*for {uch reafons,’ fays Dr. Henry, 
‘kings, queens, nobles, prelates, 
*monks, nuns, faints, and finners, 
* wile men and fools, were impatient 
* to undertake thefe religious journies ; 
*and all the roads between Kome and 
‘England were conflantly crowded 
*with Englih pilgrims. it appears, 
* indeed, that the morals of thefe fu- 
* perftitious vagabonds, efpecially of 
* the ladies, were not much improved 
* by thefe peregrinations. Boniface, 
¢ archbifhop of Mentz, an Englifhman, 
*ina letter which he wrote to Cuth- 
* bert archbifhop of Canterbury, A.D. 
€ 745, exhorts him—* to prevent fuch 
* great numbers of Enghth nuns from 
* going on piigrimages to Rome; be- 
*caufle fo many of them lofe their vir- 
* tue before they return, that there is 
‘hardly a city or town in Lombardy, 
* France, or Gaul, in which there are 
* not fome Engliih women who live by 
* proftitution, to the great reproach of 
* yourchurch.” Itisnotimpoflible,that 
*thefe ladies, being certain of a ple- 
* nary remiffion of all their fins when 
‘they arrived at their journey’s end, 
* might think there could be no great 
*haim in addinga litrle to the number 
*of them by the way *.) Many of 
thefe pilgrimages were undertaken for 
the fake of procuring relics, which in 
this period were contidercd of inefti- 
mabie value, enclofed in cafkets of gold 
and filver, and beitowed on their hap- 
py potfeffor a tirle to the veneration 
and almoft worthip of his contempo- 
raries; fcarce any crime was fhrunk 
from, provided it led to the acquifition 
of thefe precious articles, and a rotten 
bone, ora rufty nail, the thumb of an 
apofile, or a lock of the hair of Mary 
the mother of God, obtained by falfe- 
hood, theft, or robbery, were held 
dear as exiftence itfelf, and thought 
capable of abfolving the purloiner from 
all enormity in the means made ufe of 
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for their acquirement. Nothing, in 
fact, can be niore aftonifhing than the 
credulity and infatuation of Chriftian 
‘Europe during thefe dark ages; the 
moft monftrous and abfurd tales of 
apparitions and miracles, of enchant. 
ments and vifions, were firmly confid. 
ed in; and of thefe a large collection 
might be made; a fingular, though 
perhaps not an unentertaining. monu- 
ment of the ftrange folly of our an- 
celtors. One of the molt refpectable 
of our ancient hiftorians, William of 
Malmfbury, has recorded the follow. 


-ing miracle as an indifputable fact, re. 


lated in the very few words, he fays, 
of the perfons on whom it was wrought, 
and of which a formal deed, relating 
the particulars, and attefling the truth, 
was drawn upand fubferibed by Bifhop 
Peregrine, the fucceffor of Hubert.— 
‘I Ethelbert, a finner, will give a 

true relation of what happened to me 
on the day before Chriftmas, A. D, 
1012, in a certain village where there 
was a church dedicated to St. Magnus 
the Martyr, that all men may know 
the danger of difobeying the com- 
mands of a prieft. Fifteen young 
woinen, and eighteen young men, of 
which I was one, were dancing and 
finging in the church-yard, when 
one Robert, a prieft, was performing 
mafs in the church, who fent us a 
civil meffage, entreating us. to defilt 
from our diverfion, becaufe we dif- 
turbed his devotion by our noif«. 
But we impioufly difregarded his re- 
© queft; upon which the holy man, in- 
‘flamed with anger, prayed to God 
* and St. Magnus, that we might con- 
‘tinue dancing and finging a whole 
* vear without intermiffion. His pray- 
‘ers were heard. A young man, the 
‘fon of a-prieft, named John, tock 
* his fitter, who was finging with us, 
* by the hand, and her arm dropped 
‘from her body without one drop of 
* blood following. But, notwithftand- 
Sing this difafter, fhe continued to 
‘ dance and fing with us a whole year. 
¢ During all that time we felt no incon. 
‘ veniency from rain, cold, heat, hun- 
¢ ger, thir(t, or wearinefs, and neither 
‘our fhoes nor our clothes wore 
‘out. Whenever it began to rain, a 
‘ magnificent houfe was erected over 
‘us by the power of the Almighty. 
¢ By our continual dancing we wore 
‘the earth fo much, that by degrees 
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* “ Henry’s Hiftory of Great Britain, vol. iv. 8vo. edit. p. 303. 
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‘we funk into it up to the knees, and 
‘at length up to the middle. When 
‘the year was ended, Bifhop Hubert 


‘came to the piace, diffolved the in. “ 


‘vilible ties by which our hands had 
‘been fo long united, abfolved us, and 
‘reconciled us to St. Magnus. The 
‘ prieft’s daughter, who had loft her 
‘arm, and other two of the young wo- 
‘men, died away immediately; but 
‘all the reft fell into a profound fleep, 
‘in which they continued three days 
‘and three nights; after which they 
‘arofe, and went up and down the 
‘world, publithing this true and glo- 
‘rious miracle, and carrying the evi- 
‘dences of its truth along with them, 
‘in the continual fhaking of their 
‘limbs.’ 

“ This paffion for the marvellous in 
religon, though mingled with more 
wildnefs of fancy and poetical inven. 
tion, continued fome centuries; for 
Giraldus Cambrenfis, one of the moft 
learned and intelligent’ authors of the 
twelfth century, ‘tells us of a devil 
‘who acted a confiderable time asa 
erent butler with great pru- 
‘dence and probity; and of another 
‘who was a very diligent and learned 
‘clergyman, and a mighty favourite 
‘of his archbifhop. This laft clerical 
‘devil was, it feems, an excellent 
‘ hiftorian, and ufed to divert the arch- 
‘bifhop with telling him old ftories. 
‘One day when he was entertaining 
*the archbifhop with a relation of an- 
‘cient hiftories and furprifing events, 
* the converfation happened to turn on 
‘the incarnation of our Saviour. * Be- 
‘fore the incarnation,” faid our hifto- 
‘ rian, “the devils had great power over 
‘mankind; but after that event their 
‘power was much diminifhed, and 
‘they were obliged to fly. Some of 
‘them threw themfelves into the fea; 
‘fome concealed themfelves in hollow 
‘trees, or in the clefts of rocks; and 
‘I myfelf plunged into a certain foun- 
tain.” As ‘foon as he had faid this, 
‘finding that he had difcovered his 
‘fecret, his face was covered with 
*blufhes, he went out of the room, 
‘and was no more feen.’? The fame 
hiftorian, likewife, in his topography 
of Ireland, relates, that ‘when Sr. 
‘Kewen was one day praying with 
‘both his hands held up to heaven, 
‘ out of the window of his chamber, a 
€ {wallow laid an egg in one of them; 
‘and fuch was the patience and good 

Vor, 1V.—No, XXXVII. 


6 nature of the faint, that he neither 
‘drew in nor fhut his hand till the 
© {wallow had built her neft, laid all 
‘her eggs, and harched her young. 
* To preferve the remembrance of this 
* fact, every ftatute of St. Kewen in 
* Ireland hath a {wallow in one of its 
* hands,’ 

“« Exceflive credulity is ever the 
companion of ignorance; and the fpe- 
cimens | have given, and a multisude 
ot others {till more abfurd might be 
adduced, fufficiently prove, that a love 
of the marvellous the mot grofs and 
ftupid, unmingled with thofe fallies of 
fancy and mythology, that fpirit of 
invention and fabling, which, in fuc- 
ceeding centuries, engage alike the 
imagination of the poet, and the re- 
fearch of the philofopher, was the 
unhappy charadteriftic of this gloomy 
era; to fuch an incredible length indeed 
were fuperttition and folly fometimes 
carried, that in feveral churches, efpe- 
cially at Rouen, a ceremony was per- 
formed called the feaft of the afs, at 
which the afs, richly dreffed, was 
placed before the altar, and the infa- 
tuated people fung before him the 
following exquifite anthem: ‘ Eh, eh, 
‘eh, fire Ane! eh, eh, eh, fire Ane!’ 

«¢ As curious as they were credulous, 
the inhabitants of Europe at this time, 
and of the northern nations in particu- 
lar, fupported a train of magicians, 
diviners, and fortune-tellers, to whom 
they reforted upon any emergency, 
anxious either to avert prefent misfor- 
tune, or to penetrate into futurity. 
Many of thefe were old women, per- 
fonages of high eftimation among the 
Anglo-Saxons and Danes, and in whom 
they conceived a portion of the divi- 
nity to refide. Thefe venerable and 
wheel hags travelled with much 
{tate and with a large retinue of fer- 
vants; and thofe princes and nobles 
who invited them to their houfes for 
the purpofe of exercifing their profef- 
fion, treated them with the utmoft 
deference and attention, Bartholia 
has given a genuine and very curious 
defcription of an interview of this 
kind, which, as it throws much light 
upon the manners of this period, and 
is indeed a fingular piéture of their 
fimplicity, curiofity, and credulity, I 
fhall venture to tranferibe. ‘ There 
‘ was in the fame country an old wo- 
* man named Thorbiorga, the only fur- 
‘ vivor of nine Gfters, fortune-tellers, 
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‘ who was very famous for her know- 

"ledge of futurity, and frequented 

* public entertainments for the exercile 

‘of her art when fhe was invited. 

* Earl Thorchill, who had the greateft 

* authority in that country, and was 
*moft defirous to know when the fa- 
* mine and ficknefs, which then raged, 
¢‘ would come'to an end, fent meifen- 
“gers to invite Thorbiorga to his 
* houfe, after he had made all the pre- 
¢ parations which were ufual for the 
‘ reception of fuch an honourable gueft. 
‘In particular, a feat was prepared 
‘for the prophetefs, raifed fore fteps 
‘above the other feats, and covered 
«with a cufhion fluffed with hen’s fea- 
¢ thers, When fhe arrived on an even- 
‘ing conducted by the meflengers, fhe 
« was dreffed in-a gown of green cloth, 
* buttoned from top to bottom; hada 
* (tring of glafs beads about her neck, 
and her head covered with the fkin 
‘of a black lamb, lined with the fkin 
‘of awhite cat: her fhoes were made 
© of acalf’s fkin, with the hair on it, 
“tied with thongs, and faftened with 
€ brafs buttons: on her hands the had 
*a pair of gloves of a white cat’s fkin, 
¢ with the fur inward: about her waift 
¢ fhe wore a Hunlandic girdle, at which 
*hung a bag, containing her magical 
*inftruments; and fhe fupported her 
“feeble limbs by leaning on a ftaff 
€ adorned with many knobs of bra{s. 
¢ As foon as fhe entered the hall, the 
‘whole company arofe, as it became 
‘them, and faluted her in the moft 
*refpeciful manner; which fhe re- 
“turned as fhe thought proper. Earl 
¢ Thorchill then advanced, and taking 
‘her by the hand, conducted her to 
‘the feat prepared for her. After 
“fome time fpent in conyerfation, a 
* table was fet before her covered with 
“many difhes; but fhe ate only of a 
€ pottage of goat’s milk, and of a dith 
* which confifted of the hearts of va- 
*rious animals. When the table was 
‘removed, Thorchill humbly ap- 
* proached the prophetefs, and afked 
* her what fhe thought of his houfe, 
«and of his family; and when fhe 
‘would be pleafed to tell them what 
* they defired to know, ‘To this the 
* replied, that fhe would tell them no- 
‘thing that evening, but would fatisfy 
‘them fully next day.’ Accordingly, 


* “ Erin’s Rauga Saga, apud Bartholin. p, 169." 


‘ on the day after, when fhe had put 
‘all her implements of divination in 
‘ proper order, fhe commanded a maid. 
‘en, named Godreda, to fing the ma. 
‘ vical fong called Vardlokur; which 
‘the did with fo clear and {weet a 
* voice, that the whole company were 
* ravifhed with her mufic, and nove fo 
‘much as the prophetefs; who cried 
© out, ** Now I know inany thing scon- 
* cerning this famine and ficknefs which 
¢I did not know before. This famine 
“will be of fhort continuance, and 
* plenty will return with the next fea. 
* fon, which will be favourable; and 
‘ the ficknefs alfo will fhortly fly away, 
‘As for you, my lovely maid God. 
‘ reda, you {hall be married toa noble. 
* man cf the higheft rank, and become 
‘ the happy mother of a numerous and 
* flourifhing family.” After this, the 
‘ whole company approached the pro- 
‘ phetefs one by one, and afked her 
‘ what queftions they pleafed, and the 
‘told them every thing that they de. 
‘ fired to know *.’ 

“Tt will readily be imagined that in 
an age fo incapable of afcertaining 
truth of any kind, the fciences would 
receive little or no cultivation; in 
fhort, it may with propriety be faid, 
they had none; their grammar, rhe, 
toric, and logic were defpi¢able in the 
extreme, and ip the place of aftronos 
my, aftrology, divination, and witch. 
craft crowd upon our view. Of geo- 
gtaphy and chronology they had no 
idea; for their monks and pilgrims, 
their only travellers, journeyed merely 
in purfuit of relics, and had no con- 
ception of afcertaining the pofition of 
the countries through which they 
paifed. Indeed after the fall of the 
Roman empire the connexion between 
its former provinces was totally dif- 
folved: fevered among a number of 
hoftile and illiterate barbarians, the 
geography of Europe was loft, and the 
inhabitants of one province were per- 
feétly ignorant of the fituation and 
extent of its immediate neighbour: 
intercourfe of all kinds among thefe 
nations completely fublided, and the 
diftriéts of the weftern world were to 
each other as terre incognita.” Vol.ii. 
p. 268. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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LIU. Labillarditre’s Account of a 
Voyage in fearch of La Péronfe. 


(Continued from p. 208.) 


———O 
A WATER-SPOUT. 


“ AT five o’clock in the afternoon 

of the 8th ( Aug.) we were un- 
der the equator, in the longitude of 
135° 40’ eaft, when we faw, at the 
ditance of one third of a myriameter, 
avery confiderable water-fpout form 
ing tothe fouth-wett. Although the air 
was perfectly (till around us, the fea 
was agitated and frothy at the fpot 
where the waier-fpout originated, A 
very fmall cloud was ftationary at a 
few decimeters above the place whence 
it rofe. ‘This water-fpout had the 
form of two very elongated cones, 
united at their fummit; the bafe of 
one of theie cones refted on the fea, 
that of the other was loft in a very 
thick cloud. 

“The clouds feemed to me agitated 
by a whirlwind, which, collecting a 
great quantity of water, was pouring 
down in torrents: perhaps all water- 
fpouts are formed in this manner. If, 
as many nattiral philofophers affert, a 
water-{pout fucked up the water of 
the fea in a great volume, this water 
ought to be as falt at the time of its 
fall, as at the moment of its elevation, 
which by no means accords with ex- 
perience: a perfon worthy of credit, 
who faw two ‘fal! on board a fhip, 
afured me, that they had conftantly 
difcharged frefh water. In the con- 
trary fuppofition, this phenomenon is 
eafy to be explained.” ol. i. p. 294. 


A VISIT TO THE GOVERNOR OF 
AMBOYNA,. 


“IT was of no fmall importance to 
the naturalifts to be known to the Go- 
vernor of Amboyna, that they might 
have every opportunity of profecut- 
ing the refearches which conttituted 
the object of their miflion : it was, no 
doubt, through mere forgetfulnefs, 
that the admiral had fuffered us to re- 
main ignorant of the hour of the firft 
vilit which he had paid him. I re- 
quefted that he would have the good- 
nefs to introduce us, and we {et off 
about half paft ten o’clock to go to the 
governor’s, M. Bourguellés and M. 


Van Smiehl readily undertook to act 
4s Our interpreters, 
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“*M. Van Smiehl was a German 
baron, lately arrived in the ifland. 
He was at prefént, as he told us, only 
afpiring to become one of the Com- 
pany’s fervants. We congratulated 
ourlelves in the fequel, that he had 
not yet much influence over the go- 
vernor: for he had endeavoured to 
perfuade him that the regency of Ba- 
tavia would not approve of permiffion 
being given to our thips to make any 
itay at Amboyna. And yet, the Baron 
knew very well, that a year before, 
two fmall Englith veffels, difpatched 
from Bombay for the Pelew lflands, 
had been received here without the 
fmalleft difficulty. They had, at firft, 
put into Bouro, where, not having 
found provifions, they had come and 
taken them in at Amboyna; and thefe 
veffels were very far from having the 
fame claim as we: perhaps the unex- 
pected appearance of foreign fhips in 
this road, for two fucceflive years, 
required that the governor fhould take 
every fort of precaution, in order to 
cover his refponfibility: he received us 
in the beft poflible manner. We were 
really concerned that he had, on our 
account, put on his full drefs; he was 
almoft futfocated with heat under a 
very heavy black velvet coat: fucha 
drefs is extremely inconvenient near 
the line; but the Dutch governors 
wear it becaufe it is a prerogative of 
their office. 

“© Some refrefhments were ferved 
up. I withed only for water, and I 
poured out fome of that which appear- 
ed to me the cleare(t ; but its falt tafte 
induced me to believe that the fervants 
had made a miftake, and prefented 
me with fome medicinal water. It 
was Seltzer water, which the Dutch 
are here in the habit of drinking, as a 
very agreeable liquor; it cofts them as 
dear as the beft Rhenifh wine. Cer- 
tainly our repugnance for this beve- 
rage was not forefeen; however, it 
might well have been fuppofed, that, 
under a burning fky, after a long pri- 
vation of frefh meat, we fhould not 
have much inclination to drink falt 
water. 

«« The admiral propofed to introduce 
us alfo to the members of the council, 
and we accepted his offer: they all re- 
ceived us in a very handfome manner. 

*© As we were to ftay at Amboyna a 
month at leaft, I was obliged to have 
brought on fhore, to the place where 
we were to lodge, a great many articles 

l2 neceffary 
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neceflary for the preparation of the 
different produétions which 1 “agg yest 
collecting in the ifland. The other 
naturalifts and I havin agreed to live 
in the fame houfe, we had had it fet in 
order, and our baggage was already 
arrived there, when, to our great 
aftonifhment, we found it occupied by 
fome officers belonging to the two 
fhips, who, however, were not ignorant 
that we had hired it: the man who had 
the key of it had thought that he was 
delivering it to us when he gave it to 
them. This unhandfome trick, of 
which we fhould not have fuppofed 
them capable, diverted them exceed- 
ingly; but it was eafy for us to find 
another lodging.” Vol. i. p. 314. 

*¢ The Dutch at Amboyna are in the 
habit of bathing every three or four 
days. On thofe days they carefully 
avoid expofing themlelves to the great 
heat, which lafts from eleven o’clock 
in the morning till three in the after- 
noon. Itis even very uncommon for 
them to go out on other days during 
this time. As for us, we had not 
leifure to take fuch precautions; and 
hence two of the naturalifts were at- 
tacked by very violent diforders, 

* We endeavoured feveral times to 
penetrate into the middle of the large 
plantations of fago-palms; but the 
waters which wath the foot of thele 
palms pres. forced is to returp 
as we went:: this tree, which is fo 
conducive to the nourifhment of man, 
forms part of the wealth of the ifland. 

«¢ The beach, at low water, was 
covered in many places with a great 
number of crabs, of the fpecies called 
cancer vogans. ‘They had then quitted 
the holes which they had dug in the 
rather folid ground. This fingular 
{pecies of animal, one of whofe claws 
is fometimes bigger than the body, 
often becomes the prey of the birds. 
I am of opinion, that the facility with 
which it fheds its claws is the reafon 
why one of them is almoft always much 
larger than the other, 

« A little excurfion which we made 
to the fouth of the town, near the 
quarter ‘nhabited by Europeans, pro- 
cured us a fight of the tomb of Rum- 
phius. The fimplicity of this monu- 
ment reminded us of the fimpli¢ity of 
manners of this able obferver of na- 
ture: his tomb was furrounded by the 
pretiy fhub known by the name of 
pana frusicofum. . 


“¢ We faw in the poffeffion of the 
natives of the ifland the beautiful lory 
of the Philippines: however, they do 
not get it from fo great a diftance, but 
from fome iflands not far to the eaft- 
ward of Amboyna, and principally 
from the Arow Iflands. They alfo 
had another lory, which is found in 
the forefts of Amboyna, and which 
differs from the former by its colours 
being lefs bright and much lefs fhaded ; 
almoft all thefe parrots can repeat a few 
words of the Malay language.” Vol. i, 
p- 318. 


MATAI, WHICH PRESERVES THE 
HARVEST FROM PILLAGE, 


*¢ T WISHED to cut fome branches 
of different plants, cultivated in a 
garden belonging to one of the natives 
of the ifland; but thofe who accom. 
panied us apprized us of the danger 
to which they thought I fhould expofe 
myfelf: they fhowed me a fmall thed, 
and repeated feveral times, with an 
air of refpect mingled wiih fear, the 
word matai, before our interpreter 
came to explain to us, that by this 
term, which fignifies a dead body, 
they meant to defignate the former 
& effor of this garden, who had been 

uried under the little thed tha: we faw, 
Thefe inhabitants have a perfuafion 
that .he foul of the deceafed wanders 
round thoie places, watching to pre- 
ferve their produce for the prefent 
proprietor: they believe, that any 
other perfon who fhould poffefs himfelf 
of it would die within the year. This 
opinion is fo generally diffuled, that it 
feldom happens that a native, in fuch 
circumftances, ventures to touch the 
property of another; and the mazai is 
a bugbear which almoft always fecures 
the crop ta the lawful poffeffor.” /ol.i, 
p- 328. 


COAST OF NEW HOLLAND=-CAPE 
DIEMEN. 


Fanuary 4, 1793 

*¢ AT noon we were in latitude 
31° §2'fouth, and longitude 129° 10 
eait, and we faw the land from eatt to 
north by weft, being a myriameter 
from the neareft fhore. 

‘‘ As foon as the hoat was hoifted 
in, we made fail clofe hauled on the 
larboard tack, with the wind at eaft 
fouth.caft, and ftood on towards Cape 

Diemen, 
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Diemen, thus taking our leave of an 
exticmely barren coat, upwards of a 
hundred and uxty mvriametersef which 
we vad pot ranged along, generally in 
a Grection from weft by fouth to eaft 
by north. Fifteen months before us, 
Van ouver, al’ke thwaried by eatierly 
winds, haa been forced to abandon it, 
after he had been able to examine it 
only for the extent of about feventy 
myriameters * 

« Before ve touched on this coaft, 
we did. not forefee that we fhould here 
fo frequently meet with tempeftuous 
winds, e‘pecially at this feafon, which 
fhould be that of the iummer in thefe 
feas, ‘he fun having been now for up- 
waras of two months in the fouthern 
hemiiphere. May not his impetuofity 
of the wind. be occafioned by the 
prodi,ious’ d-fference that exifts be- 
tween the trifling degree of the heat 
of the acwofphere at fea, and the 
ardent rays of the fun, which were 
concentrated by the burning fands of 
the main land? 

“The currents that were perceptible 
along this coaft, always followed the 
direction of the winds. 

“ The Efpérance was in fill greater 
diftrefs than. we were; befides, that 
thip had met with feverai accidents at 
our laft anchorage: it required an ex- 
cellent fhelter to execute all the repairs 
of which the ftood in need. 

“ At four o’clock we loft fight of 
the land frem the maft head, and, at 
the fame moment, we had thirty fa- 
thoms water, with a bottom of fine 
fand, mixed with broken fheils and 
lytopbites. We continued founding 
every two hours, and, at each caft of 
the lead, we found that the depth of 
water increafed from two fathoms to 
two and a half: it had conftantly aug- 
mented in an almoft imperceptible 
manner, in proportion as we receded 
from the coaft, which, on the sth, at 
five o’clock in the afternoon, was at 
the diftance of twenty myriameters ; 
then we got foundings in fixty-one fa- 
thoms and a half, over a bottom of 
pretty fine fand mixed with gravel, 
and from that time we could not ftrike 


ground, although we founded repeat- 
edly. This flow increale of the depth 
of the fea near this coaft, thowing that 
the lands under water fink by a geatle 
declivity, made me prefume that thofe 
which advance into the interior of the 
ifland rife by an accliviy alfo very 
genile, fo that its high nountains are 
too far diftant to be perceived from 
the fhore. 

«« The day before we had been car- 
ried twenty-three miles to the weft- 
ward of our reckoning, and, in the 
courte of the 7th, twenty miles in the 
fame direction, At noon we were in 
latitude 35° 30’ fouth. The rapidity 
with which thefe currents fet to the 
wettward, depends, perhaps, on fome 
channel which feparates the lands of 
New Holland from thofe of Cape 
Diemen, between Point Hicks and 
Furneaux’s Iflands, Captain Cook, 
when he explored the eaft part o€ 
New Holland, faw no land in this 
fpace, the extent of which is about 
twenty myriameters, and thought 
that he was at the entrance of a great 
gulf. Perhaps in that part of tie 
coaft begins the opening of a chan. 
nel, which, after having formed dif- 
ferent finuofities, runs to the weft. 
ward, and there forms another open- 
ing in the fame latitude as that in 
which we experienced fuch ftrong 
currents +. 

** We did not meet with wefterly 
winds till we reached the latitude of 
40° fouth; they carried us to Cape 
Diemen, varying from fouth-weft to 
north-weft.” Vol. i. p. 456. 


NEW HOLLAND—SINGULAR ORCA- 
NIZATION OF THE BARK OF 
TREES, 


“ SEVERAL fpecies of feptofper 
mum had thriven fo well in this hu- 
mid foil, that they were become very 
tall trees, while elfewhere I had found 
them only of the fize of fmall fhrubs. 
Some were here upwards of thirty me- 
ters high, although the body of the 
tree was not more than two decime- 
ters thick: one of thefe fpecies was 


* «6 See Vancouver's Voyage, vol. i. page 4a and following.” ; 
t This obfervation affords a — proof of the juftnefs of M. Labil- 
y 


Jardiére’s difcernment; for it has recent 


been afvertained that the part of 


New Holland known by the name of Van Diemen’s Land, is, in fact, a de- 
tached ifland; an Englith veffel having entered the eaftern mouth of this 
newly-difcovered ftrait, between the 38th and 39th degrees of fouth latitude, 


and returned round the South Cape to Port Jackfon, T.” 


semarkable 
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remarkable on account of its. bark, 
which was about three ‘centimeters 
thick, and compofed of a great'num- 
ber of fheets, fituated one upon the 
other, very eafy to feparate, and as 
thin as the fineft China paper. This 
fingular organization of bark is met 
with only in New Holland; it is much 
the fame in the eucalyptus rejinifera : 
1 had alfo obferved it on the fouth- 
welt coaft of this fame country in two 
large trees, one of which belongs to 
the family of the protea, and theother 
to that of the myrti.” Vol. ii. p. 6. 





NEW SPECIES OF SEA HEDGE-HOG. 


«© 1 HAPPENED to be prefent fe- 
veral times during the day, when 
they were hauling the feine; and I 
always obferved fome new fpecies of 
fea hedge-hog. I admired the promp. 
titude with which thefe little fifhes, 
by {welling themfelves, as foon as 
they were handled, ereéted the pric- 
kles with which they are covered; but 
they let them fall, and kept them, 
throughout their whole length, drawn 
in clofe to their fkin, as foon as they 
thought themfelves out of danger. 
From this obfervation, it is evident, 
that the attitude which is given to 
fifhes of this genus, by fwelling them 
as much as poflible, and in which 
they are exhibited in cabinets of na- 
tural hiftory, isnot that which is moft 
common tothem.” Vol, ii. p. 78. 


TONGATABOO—-QUEEN TINEH, 
“QUITE clofe to the market, 
whither the natives came and brought 
us their commodities, we perceived a 
woman of extraordinary embonpoint, 
at leaft fifty years of age, round 
whom the natives formed a very nu- 
merous circle: fome paid her, in our 
ss marks of refpect, by taking 
er right foot, and placing it on their 
head, after having made a low bow; 
others came and touched with their 
right hand the fole of her right foot, 
Several chiefs, whom we knew, alfo 
paid her other marks of deference. 
We were informed that the was Queen 
Tineh. Her hair, cut about two 
thirds of a decimeter in length, was, 
as well as part of her forehead, co- 
vered with a reddifh powder. 
“* After having exprefled a with 
to goon board of the Recherche, to 
fee the commander of the expedition, 





fhe afked us to accompany her, and 
immediately embarked to go thither 
with part of her court. She gave 
feveral very handfome mats, a hog, 
and fome yams, to Admiral D’Entre. 
cafteaux, who made her a prefent of 
different pieces of-cloths, on which 
fhe feemed to fet a great value. 

*¢ Withing to know what fenfations 
the founds of the voice, accompanied 
by the violin and the German guitar, 
would produce on thefe people, we 
remarked, with pleafure, that this 
mufic Was agreeable to them; but a 
few tunes played on a bird-organ, 
obtained plaudits ftill more expref. 
i1ve. 4 

*¢ Queen Tineh, wifhing not to be 
behindhand with us, ordered fome 
young girls of her fuite to fing.— 
One of the prettieft immediately rofe 
up, and foon gained our applaufe; 
yet the fang nothing but 


‘ Apou lelley; apou lelley; apou lelley; 
apou lelley;’ 

which fhe repeated for at leaft half an 
hour; but fhe difplayed fo much 
grace in the motions with which the 
accompanied this air, that we were 
forry fhe left off fo foon. Her arms 
were brought forward, one after the 
other, and followed the time, while 
the raifed her feet, ftanding, however, 
always in the fame place: each divi- 
fion of the time was marked with the 
fore-finger; this fhe ftruck on the 
middle-finger, which fhe kept ex- 
tended by the thumb; and fometimes 
the thumb was carried againft the 
middle-finger and the fore-finger. 
The charms of. thefe motions were 
particularly owing to the beautiful 
fhape of the hands and arms, fo com- 
mon among thefe people, and of 
which this young girl afforded a very 
{triking example. Two other young 
girls then repeated the fame tune, 
which they fang in parts, the one 
conftantly a fifth under the other, and 
feveral men rofe up to dance to the 
found of their melodious voices: they 
beat time, by motions analogous to 
thofe of the young girls, firft with 
their feet, and often by putting one 
of their hands on the oppofite arm. 

‘¢ We took the words of this tune, 
© apou lelley (agreeable evening), for 
a compliment on the part of thefe 
iflanders, who were congratulating 
themfelves on {pending the evening in 
our company. 


¢¢ The 
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“ The queen tafted the different 
difhes which we offered her; but fhe 
gave a decided preference to bana- 
nas preferved in fugar, Our fteward 
ftood behind her, and was waiting 
for the moment to take away; but fhe 
faved him the trouble, by keeping 
for herfelf the plate and the napkin. 

“‘ Tineh was very tenacious of the 
honours which the chiefs did not dare 
to refufe her when they met her; ac- 
cordingly fome avoided being in her 
prefence. Feenou, and the king’s 
brother Toobou, were on board, and 
had juft promifed to ftay. and dine with 
us when fhe came alongfide; they im- 
mediately urged us not to let her come 
upon the quarter-deck: however, the 
foon made her appearance there, and 
we faw thefe two chiefs precipitately 
retreat into their canoes; for they 
would have been obliged, asfeveral of 
the inhabitants affured us, to come 
and take hold of her right foot, and 
very refpectfully incline their heads 
towards it, as an acknowledgment of 
their inferiority. This queen inform. 
ed us, with an air of fatisfaction, that 
King Toobou even was compelled to 
pay her thefe marks of refpect, be- 
caufe it was from her that he held 
his dignity. 

“ After having told us that fhe in- 
tended to live in the ifland of Pangai- 
matoo as long as we fhould ftay in this 
roadftead, fhe invited the admiral to 
take up his refidence on fhore, and to 
fleep in her habitation. I do not ima- 
gine that this old queen had any other 
view than to procure him an abode 
more agreeable and more falubrious 
than that of the fhip; but the admi- 
ralhad no opportunity of appreciating 
juftly the motive of thefe cbliging of- 
fers, for he did not accept the invi- 
tation. 

“One of our failors held in his 
hand a piece of boiled falt pork, which 
Feogo, one of Tineh’s ladies in wait- 
ing, feemed to long to tafte: he of- 
fered it to her, and fhe received it 
with gratitude; but, not daring to 
take the liberty to eat in the prefence 
of the queen, the latter had the con- 
defcenfion to go and fit down about 
twelve yards farther off, in order 
that her attendant might be at a dif- 
tance from her; but before fhe quit- 
ted her place, fhe received from this 
young girl the fame marks of refpect 
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as the other natives had already paid 
her in our prefence. 

**Two hours before funfet Tineh 
expreffed a with to return to the ifland 
of hes sroapseand and fhortly after 
departed in our barge, with part of 
her fuite.” Vol. ii. p. 125. 


(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS. 
INNER TEMP LY——KNIGHTS 
TEMPLARS, &C. 


« IN the time of Henry II. the 
knights templars had a houfe in Hol- 
born, in the vicinity of Southampton 
Buildings, from whence they removed, 
for convenicnce, to another habitation, 
eppofite to a | reet then called New 
Street, now Chancery Lane. 

«¢ ‘The origin of this order, fays 
Stowe, took place about the year 
3118: in the following manner: ‘ Cer. 
*tain noblemen horfemen, religioutly 
“bent, bound themfelves by vow, in 
“the hands of the Patriarch of Jeru- 
“falem, to ferve Chrift, after the 
*manner of regular canon, in chaf- 
* tity and obedience; and to renounce 
* their own proper wills forever. The 
* firft of which order was Hugh Paga. 
*nus (i.e. Pain) and Geffrey de S. 
* Aludomare. They having no cer- 
“tain habitation, Baldwin, King of 
*Jerufalem, granted unto them a 
* dwelling-place in his palace, by the 
*Temple.’ Their firft profeffion was 
to protect the pilgrims coming to vifit 
the fepulchre, and to guard the high- 
ways. About ten years after their 
firft eftablifhmen:, shay wore a white 
habit, by order of Honorius the Se- 
cond, then pope, and afterwards, in 
the time of Pope Eugenius, they bare 
croffes of red cloth on their upper- 
moft garments. Many noblemen, in 
all parts of Chriftendom, became 
brethren of this order, and built tem- 
ples in moft of the cities and great 
towns. In England this was their 
chief houfe, thoush they had many 
other temples in Cambridge, Briftol, 
Canterbury, Dover, Warwick, and 
other places. ‘This ‘Temple in London 
was often made ufe of asa ftorehoufe 
for treafures for fuch as. judged them- 
felves infecure in other places. 

“¢ Thefe treafures, however, we find 
were not fo facred here as the owners 
imagined, for Matthew Paris relates, 
that in the year 1230 Hubert de Burgh, 
Karl of Kent, being a prifoner in 
the Tower, the king was informed he 
had much treafure laid up in this new 
temple, under the cuitody of ‘the 
knights templars; and the mafier of 
the Temple being examined therein, 
and confefling there were monies, &c. 
Gelivered into his charge, the king 
Jent his treafurer and jutticier of the 
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THE 
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exchequer to the faid Hubert, Far! » 
Kent, ‘orequire him to reiign his cea. 
fure into his hands. 

faithfully told, and, togec.er 
velfels of geld and filver, and mooy 
precious ftones of coofiecrable value, 
of which an inventory was ‘aken, 
was laid up in the treafury of the 
crown, 

«© In the year 1245, the Nuncio of 
Pope Innocent refided in ‘his ‘1emple, 
a. that pope commanded the bi. 
fhops of England to carry to his nun. 
cio 6000 marks, which was, however, 
prevented by the interdiétion of 
King Henry. 

‘© In 1283 Edward I, taking with 
him one Robert Waleran, and others, 
came to the Temple, where calling 
for the keeper of the treafury-hovle, 
as if he intended to fee his mother’s 
jewels, that were laid up there to be 
fafely kept, he entered into the houfe, 
ee a the coffers of certain per- 
fons, that had likewife brought their 
money thither, and he took away 
from thence valuables to the amount 
of 1000/7, About iis period, the 
Templars became fo rich, that they 
were enabled to entertain the nobility, 
the foreign ambaffadors, and even the 
prince himfelf. Matthew Paris in- 
veighs againft them bitterly for their 
pride, which led them to difdain other 
orders, and rank themfelves with the 
nobility, although their original po- 
verty was fo abjeét, that they could 
afford only one horfe to ferve two of 
them; and Stowe fays, ‘ in token 
‘ whereof, they grave on their feal 
¢ two men riding on one horfe.’ 

‘¢ In the reign of Edward II, in 
1308, the Templars in England, as 
alfo in other parts of Chriftendom, 
were apprehended and committed to 
divers prifons, and in 1310 a provin- 
cial council was held at London a- 
gainft them, upon accufations of he- 
refy and other crimes. They denied 
allthe charges except one or two, and 
pleading guilty to thefe, they were 
condemned to perpetual penance in fe- 
veral monatteries, where they be- 
haved themfelves with modefty and 
decorum. Philip le Bel, King of 
France, caufed them to be condemn- 
ed bya general council, and thus pro- 
cured their overthrow. 5 

“¢ According to Fabian, Philip, 
having feized their poffeffions im 
France, applied them to his own ufe, 
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and, not fatisfied with this fpoil, he 
caufed fixty of them to be publicly 
burnt in Paris. 

«“ So enormous were the riches of 
this order at its diffolution, that it was 
found poffeffed of 16,000 manors.”— 
P, 31. 





MIDDLE TEMPLE—REGULATIONS IN 
DRESS, &c. 


«© IN the, fourth year of the reign 
of Philip and Mary, it was ordered, 
that none of this fociety fhould thence- 
forth wear any great bryches in their 
hofes, made after the Dutch, Spanifh, 
or Almon fafhion; or lawnde upon 
their capps, or cut doublets, up oa 
pain of three fhillings and fourpence 
forfeiture for the firft default, and the 
fecond time to be expelled the houfe;: 
and in the 26th Elizabeth the follow- 
ing orders for apparel were made. 
“1, That no great ruff fhould be 
worn, 7 

“ 2, Norany white colour in dou- 
blets or hofen. 

“ 3, Nor any facing of velvet in 
gownes, but by fuch as were of the 
bench. 

“ 4, That no gentleman fhould 
walk in the ftreets in their cloaks, but 
in gownes. 

** 5. That no hat, or long, or curl- 
ed hayr be worn. 

“6. Nor any gownes, but fuch as 
were of a fad colour. 

* ¢In Charles L.’s reign many re- 
‘gulations were made for the good 
‘government of the fociety of the 
‘Middle Temple, viz. that no fo- 
‘reigner or other, not of the focieties, 
‘thall be permitted to lodge there, 
‘that no common attorney or folicitor 
‘be admitted, no utter barrifter pub- 
‘licly to praétife at any bar at Wett- 
‘ minfter, till he have been three years 
‘atthe bar; and that none be admit- 
‘ted to the bar under eight years con- 
‘tinuance, and who have kept exer- 


‘cifes in the houfe, and at the inns of 


‘chancery, according to the orders of 
‘ the houfe.’ 

“ There are no lands nor revenues 
belonging to this houfe, to induce or 
encourage the ftudent to ftudy by 
means of a ftipend or falary; which, 
fays an old writer quaintly on the fub- 
ject, * is the occafion that many a good 
‘wit, for lack of exhibition, is com- 
‘ pelled to give over and forfake ftudy, 
‘before he have any perfyte know- 

VoL, 1V.—No. XXXVI, 
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* ledge in the law, and to fall to prac- 
‘ tiling, and become a typler in the 
‘law.’ From the following remark 
of the fame author, we may fairly 

refume, that at the time of which 

e fpeaks, the inns of court were by 
no means calculated for the ftudy of 
the law. The ftudents, he obferves, 
‘have for the moft part their ftudies 
‘and places of learuing, fo fet that 
* they are much tronbled with the noife 
‘of walking and communication of 
*them that be no learners; and in 
‘term time they are fo unquieted by 
* clyents, and fervants of clyents that 
‘refort to fuch as are attorneys and 
‘ practifing, that the ftudents may as 
‘quietly ftudy in the open ftreets as 
* in their ftudies. They likewife coms 
‘ plain that they have no place to walk 
Sin, amd talk and confer on their 
‘learnings, but in the church, which 
* place all the term times hath in it 
‘no more quietnefs than the pervyfe 
* (purlieus) of Pawles, by occafion of 
‘the confluence of fuch as are fuiters 
*in the law’.”” P. gt. 





LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS—SIR JOSEPH 
JEKYLL. 


*¢ FROM the terrace of the gar- 
dens (of Lincoln’s Inn), we are pre- 
fented with a noble and fpacious view 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, one of the 
largeft“{quares im Europe. In 1618 
this fpot was, by a commiffion from 
the king, entrufted’to the Lord Chan- 
cellor Bacon, the Earls of Worcefter, 
Pembroke, Arundel, &c. In this 
commiffion it was ftated, that the 
ground called Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
was much planted round with dwell. 
ing-houfes and lodgings of noblemen 
and gentlemen of quality; but, at 
the fame time, it was deformed by 
cottagesand mean buildings, encroach, 
ments on ‘the fields, and nuifances to 
the neighbourhood. The commiffion 
was therefore to reform thofe griev- 
ances, and to frame and reduce thofe 
fields, called cup-fields and purfe. 
fields; both for fweetnefs, conform- 
ity, and comelinefs, into fuch’ walks, 
partitions, or other plots, and in fuch 
fort, manner, and form, both for 
public health and pleafure, as by the 
faid Inigo Jones is, or fhall be drawn, 
by way of map. Thus authorized, 
Inigo drew the ground-plot, and gave 
it the exact dimenfions of one of the 
pyramids of Egypt. Lindfey Houfe, 
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on the weft fide, and moft of the 
buildings in that row, were defigned 
from the plans of this great artift; and 
hére we cannot but regret, that the 
whole {quare was not finithed by the 
fame matterly hand. This was moft 

robebiy occafioned by a jarring of 
inrerefis, which too frequently occurs 
in thus cov ntry on fimilar occafions ; 
for itis no eaty matter to unite the 
public fentiments tor either ornament 
or convenience, where private pro- 
péerty 18 concerned, 

“* For many years after the death 
of .nigo Jones, this place continued 
ina ftate of negleét and ruin; at pre- 
fent it is certainly refcued from any 
fuch difgrace, and prefents a grand 
difplay of naional wealth, with no 
fail degree of tafle in the applica- 
tion of it. Before Lincoln’s inn 
Fields was railed in, they ufed to break 
horfes on this fpot; and Sir Jafeph Je- 
kyll, about the year 1740, heving 
been active in bringing a bill into 
Parliament to raife the price of gin, 
became very obnoxious to the poor; 
and, when walking one day in the 
fields, at the time of breaking in the 
horfes, the populace threw him down 
and trampled on him; from which 
treatment his life was in great danger. 
I am informed, though I do not re- 
member the circum(tance, that in one 
of Hogarth's prints a low character is 
repretented as chalking upon a wall 
the letters Sir J. J. and drawing a 
gibbet under them; in allufion, per- 
haps, to the averfion of the above- 
inentioned baronet to the favourite 
liquor of the inferior orders of fo. 
ciety.” P. 124. ; 


ROLLS CHAPEL—-—PILTRO TORRE- 
GIANI. 


*“¢ THE prefent chapel of the Rolls 
is reported to be the work of Inigo 
Jones. it was begun in 1617, and 
finifhed at the expenfe of 2000/. It 
is {mall, and has attached to it a pe- 
culiar air of gloomand folemnity. The 
monument of John Yonge, L.L.D. 
who was appointed Matter of the 
Rol's in. 1gi0, and died in 1517, par- 
ticularly deferves our notice. This 
figure refts on a farcophagus, and is 
habiied in a long red gown and a 
deep fq. are cap. It is the work of 
Pietr: Torregiani, a very eminent Flo- 
rentine, wno was brought into Eng. 
land by fome merchants, and enter- 
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tained in the fervice of Henry VIIt,; 
for whom he executed many works in 
marble, brais, &c. for which he re. 
ceived liberal pric 

¢* When 1} ord Orfor 
* placed, in his own cous 
¢ petition with Michee! 
Merits are not to be que! 
I think myielf juftified in | nat 
the face of Dr. Yonge sic omer. 
fuily executed, I have ne doubt of 
its being froma calt after iis death, 
The head ot cur Saviour, and two 
cherubins, are introduced above, with 
all the fuperfiitious zeal of the aritt; 
though, to keep on terms with tienry, 
we are told that he renounced his 
faith. 

“From England the artift vilited 
Spain, and was employed on many 
works of genius; among others, in 
ca: ving an image of the Virgin Mary; 
which, not having completed to his 
with, he, ina fit of paflion, broke to 

ieces. For the rafhnels of this aét, 
1e was accufed of herefy, was thrown 
into the inquifition, tried, and con- 
demned. ‘The execution was, how- 
ever, refpited; but he became me- 
lancholy mad, and ftarved himfelf to 
death, at Seville, in 1523, im the fif. 
ticth year of his age. 

‘“* The prefent refidence of the maf- 
ter of the Rolls was built at the ex- 
penfe of government.” P. 205. 


* he was 
om. 
’ his 


nd 


WESTMINSTER HALL. 


** THE ftyle of building here pre- 
ferved is the true Gothic; or, rather, 
in the more modern phrafe, the Sara- 
cenic. There is a prevalent maflive- 
nefs in its appearance. This is to be 
imputed ‘to a neglect of the buildings, 
or to an intentional mutilation of thole 
parts of it that were their principal 
relief and ornament. This fhameful 
negligence, in not preferving the ori- 
ginal parts, is moft confpicuous in the 
removal of the figures in the front; 
and in the concealment of them, by 
the ereétion of thofe nuifances, the 
coffee-houfes, at the entrance. 

“« The Gothic points of the niches 
are {till difcernible over part of the 
Exchequer coffee-houfe; and the 
whole-length figures,’ in the niches 
beneath, we have great reafon to be- 
lieve are yet ftanding. In an ancient 
print, which we have feen, of this 
buiiding, publifhed before the cofiee- 
houfes were erected, the figures all 
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appeared perfect, and in courfe gave 

reat relief to the general elevation. 

ecannot but fincevely revret the fad 
innovations that have been made along 
this whole range of buildings, by pro- 
jections of fheds, porter-thops, and 
other excrefcences of the meaneit cha- 
racter; which, being here huddled 
promifcuoufly together, conceal from 
the public eye every veftige of anti- 
quity, and deface the beauties of 
works that did honour to the age in 
which they were erected, and which 
fhould ever have been confidered as 
facred relics of the labour and inge- 
nuity of our anceftors. The front of 
the hall is greatly in a ftate of decay; 
but, it isto be hoped, will not much 
longer efcape the attention due to 
fuch a fpecimen of ancient architecture 
and regal munificence. 

“ Of the grand Gothic niche, or 
recefs, within the great arch at the 
entrance of the hall, we are con- 
cerned to remark that, by a peculiar 
negligence attending this once ele- 
gant part of the ftructure, the beau- 
tiful groined head is totally loft; and 
the {mall Gothic pillars, as well as 
thofe from which the arch or door- 
way fprings, are in the laft ftate of 
ruin. 

“ On entering this noble hall, im- 
prefled as the mind of every one 
muft be at its valt magnificence, we 
are naturally led to regret the necef- 
fity there was, a few years fince, to 
raife the floor, or pavement, fix or 
feven feet, by which means the grand 
putin of the building is loft; and 
an eye but little accuftomed to juit 
proportions, will, at the firft glance, 
difcern the want of height. ‘This is 
reputed to be the largeft room in Eu- 
rope, unfupported by pillars. The 
roof is aflerted by fome to be con- 
ftruéted of Irifh oak, which has a 
reputation over that of other coun- 
tries, by poffefling the peculiar pro- 
perty of refifling the worm. By others 
it is faid to have been built of chefnut 
wood. 

*‘ The roof is fupported by thirteen 
Gothic ribs, of a noble dimenfion, 
fpringing from the centre of each 
pier. It is in many places adorned 
with angels, fupporting the arms of 
Richard il. and of Edward the Con- 
feffor. The ftone moulding, that runs 
round the hall, has likewife many de- 
vices, allufive to Richard II. the 
hart couchaat under a tree. Their 
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conftruction has been juftlly admired 
for its fimplicity and elegance. The 
whole roof, as well as the more an. 
cient parts of the hall, is in the 
higheft ftate of prefervation. The 
fky-lights and dormer-windows in the 
roof, are evidently modern additions, 
and rather interfere with the general 
fimplicity of it. Yet, notwithftand- 
ing, the lights produced from them 
will afford to the eye of the painter a 
brilliant variety of tints, diffufing 
themielves over this richly-orna- 
mented roof.” P. 227. 

** Weftminfter Hall was built in 
1097 by William Rufus; its original 
length was, according to Stowe, ‘ 270 
* feet, and its breadth 74. When the 
‘king heard men fay that this hall 
‘ was too great, he anfwered and faid : 
* « This hall is not big enough by the 
* one half, and is but a bed-chamber, 
‘in comparifon of that I mean to 
‘ make’’.’ It was repaired by Thomas 
Becket, in 1163, and, in 1397, in the 
reign of Richard II. it underwent fo 
thorough a repair, that it may not be 
improperly faid to have been rebuilt; 
for ‘ the walls, windows, and roof, 
‘were taken down and new made, 
‘with a ftately porch, and divers 
* lodgings of a marvellous work, and 
‘with great cofts.’ Thefe expenfes 
were defrayed, by granting a licence 
to ftrangers who were banithed, or had 
fled their countries, and had taken re- 
fuge here. 

“This hall has been principally 
ufed for Chriftmas and other grand 
feafts; and, in the year 1236, the 
twentieth of Henry II. we find it 
applied to the noble purpofes of cha- 
rity. The king’s treafurer was then 
commanded to caufe 6000 poor help- 
lefs people to be fed here; ‘ and when 
‘ the king knoweth the charge thereof, 
* he would allow it in the accounts.’ 

‘“*To enumerate all the press 
treats and tournaments held here, 
would be tedious, and foreign to our 
purpofe; yet we cannot omit men- 
tioning two or three of the moft ma- 
terial. One feaft, held here in 1243, 
when Richard, Earl of Cornwall, bro- 
ther to Henry III. kept feaft here on 
his marriage with Cincia, daughter to 
the Countefs of Provence; at which 
featt wére told triginta millia, 30,000 
dithes of meat at the dinner. 

*‘In the reign of Kdward Il. the 
feaft of Pentecoft is not unworthy no- 
tice. A petition was here prefented 
Mma te 
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to the king, by a female on horfeback, 
complaining that he had not fully re- 
warded his foldiers. 

«© ¢The king fitting royally at the 
€ table with his peers about him, there 
entered a woman, adorned like a 
¢minftrel, fitting on a great horfe, 
“trapped as minitrely then ufed, who 
« rode round about the tables, fhowing 
« paftime, and at length came up to 
© the king’s table, and laid before him 
“a letter, and forthwith, turning her 
¢horfe, faluted every one, and de- 
¢ parted. 

“¢ « Our fovereign lord the king 
‘hath nothing courteoufly refpected 
“his knights, that in his father’s time, 
* and alfo in his own, have put forth 
‘their perfons to divers perils, and 
*have utterly loft, or greatly dimi- 
“ nifhed their fubftance, for honour of 


“the faid king; and he hath enriched ~» 


“abundantly fuch as have not borne 
the weight, or get of the bufinefs,’ 


¢. 

«« The laft and moft magnificent fef. 
tival to which we fhall advert was 
that given by Richard II, on com- 
cone the repairs of the hallin 1399. 

ere were duly kept juftings, and 
running at tilt; whereunto fo many 
people reforted, that there were {pent 
twenty-eight oxen, three hundred 
fheep, belides fowl without number: 
the king caufed a gown for himfelf 
to be made, of gold, garnifhed with 
pearl and precious ftones, to the value 
of 3000 marks. He was guarded by 
Chefhire men, and attended by thir- 
teen bifhops, befides barons, knights, 
&c. &c. That the houfehold that 
came every day to meat, confifted of 
11,000 people; as appeareth by the 
meffes told out of the kitchen to 300 
fervitors. 

‘* From this account, we can rea- 
dily believe that the king kept 2000 
cooks. 

«¢ In acurious book, publifhed fome 
years ago by the late Guftavus Bran- 
der, Efq. called the Form of Cury, 
the luxuries of the table of this mo. 
narch will be mott clearly aicertained. 
It was compiled in 1390, by the prin- 
cipal cooks of the kitchen of this epi- 
curean monarch. 

** Thus various have been the 
ufes to which this grand edifice has 
been applied. The poor, as well as 
the rich, have each, by turns, had 
their feftivities; juftice has invariably 
and impartially been adminiftered; 


Parliaments have fat here ; peers have 
been tried; and one king has here 
been condemned to death, 

‘¢ The days of chivalry are like 
wife occafionally renewed in the hall; 
and a champion, equipped in armour 
of pafteboard, dares all the world to 
fingle combat, in defence of his royal 
mafter’s juft rights to the crown of 
thefe frealms.”’ P. 244. 
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EXTRACTS. 


HOSPITAL OF ST. CROSS—REMARK- 
ABLE CUSTOM. 


«© ONE mile from Winton is the 
village of St. Crofs; remarkable on 
account of its hofpital (built and en- 
dowed by Henry de Blois, Bithop of 
this diocefe in the reign of King 
Henry the Firft) for the maintenance 
of poor decayed tradefmen, who live 
in {mall habitations, not unlike the 
rooms in college. There was for- 
merly an eftablifhed table, for the 
daily fupport of one hundred perfons 
from the neighbouring parifhes, who 
reforted hither, and were hofpitably 
entertained: for many years, how- 
ever, this part of the charity has been 
altered; and the money which had 
before been expended in this manner 
appropriated to the eftablifhment of 
the mafter, the chaplain, and other 
officers, who enjoy a very eafy life 
and comfortable falaries. 

‘¢‘There is a cuftom retained here 
to this very hour, which originally 
fprung out of the ruins of good old 
Englith hofpitality—that of affording 
the relief of a piece of bread and a 
horofull of beer, to every traveller, 
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firanger, and pilgrim, who knocks at 
the gate and demands it: and there 
are not a few, who, from motives of 
curiofity, are induced to make the ap- 
plication; which muft always be at- 
tended to, be the applicant of what 
rank or quality foever, or his vifits 
never fo frequent.” P. 24. 


WIANCHESTER CATHEDRAL—RA-~ 
VAGES OF CIVIL WAR, 


** A SCREEN or partition of fione, 
defigned by Inigo Jones, feparates the 
choir from the body of the church. 
An two niches in this fcreen are the 
ftatues of James the Firft and Charles 
the Firli, in copper; and you are 
fhown in the drapery of the latter, a 
perforation made by a mufket ball, 
when the foldiers under Sir William 
Waller (Oliver Cromwell’s general) 
entered the church. 

** No place however facred can be 
fecure from the ravages which reli- 
gious frenzy has fometimes prompted 
men to commit; but one is at a lofs to 
account for that favage barbarity 
which could lead even the moft diflo- 
hute of the human fpecies, fo far to 
forget their common nature, as to 
violate the rites of fepulture which in 
all nations have been held facred, and 
to ranfack for plunder the manfions of 
the dead. 

*« We find this puritanic army, which 
had engaged in the conteft oftenfibly 
for the fupport and defence of the 
religion of their country, difgraeing 
Chrittianity itfelf, by ations of the 
moft fhameful atrocity. The bodies of 
the ancient Britith monarchs were torn 
from their graves, and their bones 
made ufe of in the deltruction of the 
windows of the church. 

*¢ From the tomb of Rufus was 
taken a ring, with a ruby of large fize 
and great value; and that nothing 
might efcape the vengeance of thete 
vile mifcreants, the noble monuments 
© of kings and awful fathers of man- 
* kind’ were broken and mutilated, 
and many of the ftatues fuffered decol-. 
lation, and every other indignity which 
could be devifed by an infuriated ban- 
ditti of fanatical enthufiafts. 

It is faid, that one of the grena- 
diers in Waller’s army, having been 

educated in a fchooi founded by Bifhop 
Wykeham, placed himfelfa voluntary 
centinel to protect the beautiful mau- 





foleum of that great man, which hap- 
pily efcaped untouched. 

“The fragments of broken glafs, 
being collected, now form the great wet 
window; which ‘ fheds a dim religious 
‘light’ through this promifcuous affo. 
ciation of pieces.” P. 31, 


REMARKABLE EPITAPH IN THE CAs 
THEDRAL CHURCHYARD, 


*« In Memory of 
THOMAS THATCHER, 
a grenadier in the northern battalion of 
Hampbthire militia: 
who died of a fever contraéted by 
drinking {mall beer, 
May 12, 1764. 

In grateful remembrance of whofe uni. 
verfal good-will towards his com- 
rades, this ftone is placed here 
at their expenfe, asa {mall 
teftimony of their re- 
gard and efteem. 


Here lies an honeft Hampfhire grena- 


dier, 

Who kill’d himfelf by drinking cold 
fmall beer: 

—— ! be warn’d by his untimely 
all, 

And when you’re hot, drink ftrong, or 
none at all. 


*¢ This monument being decayed, 
was renewed by the officers of the royal 
artillery and of the Weft Kent and Suf. 
fex regiments of militia, in garrifon at 
Winchefter, in 1781, and the follow- 
ing couplet added :— 


*« An honeft foldier never is forgot, 
Whether he died by mufket or by 
pot.” P. 35. 


PLYMOUTH—MILL PRISON, 


** AFTER dinner we took a walk 
to Mill prifon, the place of confine- 
ment for French prifoners: where, 
notwithitanding the accounts propa- 
gated to the contrary, we were happy 
to find them in poffeffion of many 
comforts as well as every neceffary. 
The licentious liberty of republicanifm 
feemed, even here, to require a check 
—-the moft indecent pictures, and 
ape of carved work, being conftant- 
y expofed for fale. We were informs 
ed that a fever had lately made great 
ravages in the prifon—and were not 
furprifed to hear this, when we walked 
round the fouth-weft wall, where the 
fleach 
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ftench of the fewers was intolerable. 
I fhould not have been thus minute, 
if I had not entertained a hope, that 
the hint may reach thofe whofe peculiar 
province it is to regulate places of 
confinement; and that they may be 
induced to effect fome beneficial alter- 
ations, in a matter which fo greatly 
concerns the welfare of our fellow- 
creatures. The very exiftence of pu- 
trid fever might, undoubtedly, be ex- 
tirpated in this country. 

«« The modern improvements which 
have been made in the metropolis, and 
in all large manufacturing and popu- 
lous towns, evince the truth of this 
aflertion. The plague is not now 
heard of in England: and, as the ra- 
vages of that moft highly putrid and 
deftructive difeafe have been prevent- 
ed, by the increafe of cleanlinefs 
among the lower orders of fociety, fo 
there is no doubt, that the free circu- 
lation of pure air, and the admitlion 
of plenty of good water, to places of 
clofe confinement, would, in a great 
meafure, annihilate infection.” P.209. 


eee 
SMUGGLERS. 


*©IN going down the hill, towards 
Kingfand, we met feveral females, 
whole appearance was fo grotefque and 
extraordinary, that I could not imagine 
in what manner they had contrived to 
alter their natural fhapes fo compiete- 
ly; till, upon inquiry, we found that 
they were fmugglers of f{pirituous li- 
quors ; which they were at that time 
conveying from their cutter to Ply- 
mouth, by means of bladders faftened 
under their petticoats; and, indeed, 
they were fo heavily laden, that it was 
with great apparent difficulty they 
waddled along. 

“This illicit traffic is carried on 
without the leaft apprehenfion of the 
confequences of detection ;—the {mug- 
glers finding a conftant market for their 
contraband articles, at Plymouth Dock 
and the neighbouring villages—-and 
feldom meeting with any in:erruptions 
from the excife officers, who, if atten. 
tive to the difcharge of their duty, 
might feize vaft quantities of fmuggled 
goods, at every hour in the day. 

“* The principal annoyance to thefe 
boneft traders, 1s their intercourfe with 
drunken failors ; to whofe infults and 
frolics they are perpetually expofed, 
both in the road to Crhadihe-deots and 
in their paflage over the water—and it 


aqr 


is not unfrequently that thefe jolly fons 
of Neptune pierce the bladders with 
their knives, and highly enjoy the 
confufion they have occafioned. 

** Smuggling feems 'o conftitute a 
regular trade, among the lower orders 
of people, on this coaft——and fome 
hundreds gain their livelihood by it.” 
P. 27. 


THE GREAT MINE AT POLGOOTH, 


«« THIS vaft fubterranean cavern is 
faid to be one hundred and twenty fa- 
thoms deep. 

*« The thafts where the miners de-~ 
fcend, and by which the ore is raifed 
to the furface, are fcattered over an 
extent of fteril country; whote dreary 
appearance, and the fallow faces of 
the miners, concur to awaken the moft 
difmal and gloomy ideas. But, (hough 
rugged the furface, the interior is 
fraught with the richeft treafures, ¢ hid 
* fait in the quarries, or funk deep in 
‘the mines.” Though withered the 
complexion and miferable the appear- 
ance of the human race, by their la- 
bours are the fineft works ofart brought 
to perfection, and their induftry isa 
{trong pillar of the ftate. 

«« The defcent into the mine is per 
formed by means of ladders placed al- 
moft perpendicularly, fo that it is a 
very dangerous pailage. You are fur. 
nifhed with a {uit of clothes, adapted 
to the fervice you are about to engage 
in, upon fignifying your intention to 
vifit the interior of the mine; and are 
accompanied by a guide, who carries 
a light before you. 

“© The damps of thefe fubterraneous 
caverns are fometimes fo baneful and 
offenfive, that the {tranger, unaccuf- 
tomed to expeditions of this nature, ig 
not unfrequently tempred to recede, 
rather than fubject himfelf to their 
noxious effecis. 

“ We defcended more than forty 
ladders, flippery with humidity; and 
fome of them almaft worn out by the 
feet of the labourers, before we reached 
the deepeft part of the mine. 

«At the foot of each ladder is a 
narrow paufe, or landing-place; and, 
at certain intervals, are openings into 
different beds of ore. I did not leara, 
that there was any material difference 
between the quality of the tin dug in 
the loweft ftratun, and that which is 
found nearer the furtace; but the 
quanti:y of clay, fpar, diols, mundic, 
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&c. mixed with the ore, varies in dif. 
ferent parts. Some fpecimens were 
fhown us, of a beautiful intermixture 
of copper, filver, and tin ore, with 
very brilliant and tranfparent fpar. 

*¢ Thofe who dig in thefe wretched 
and difmal excavations, are under the 
neceflity of breathing fo much impure 
air, that their health is fpeedily in- 
jured; and they die, at an early pe- 
riod, hectic or paralytic. 

«¢ The wages paid for labour are, 
however, fc*confiderable, that work- 
men are always to be met with, ready 
to facrifice their health and ftrength in 
thefe dark and gloomy manfions. 

*¢ At about the depth of fifty or fixty 
feet below the furface, water begitis to 
collect; percolating through the dif- 
ferent ftrata. The lower parts of the 
mine would, of courfe, be overflowed 
hy it, and the working of the ore 
completely obftructed, if it were not 
conftantly carried off :—this procefs is 
now periormed by an immenfe fteam- 
engine. 

«¢ The very extraordinary fize of 
this ftupendous piece of mechanifm, 
which is faid to have coft twenty thou- 
fand pounds, induced me to make fome 
inquiries refpecting its force, powers, 
and capacity. 

“J was informed, that the quantity 
of coal ufed to —p it in motion was 
feventy-two bufhels in twenty-four 
hours. It raifes fixty-three gallons of 
water at every ftroke, and performs 
fourteen of thefe motions every mi- 
nute. The water thrown out upon 
the furface, by means of this wonder- 
ful machine, runs off like a river ; and, 
being conducted to the mine before 
defcribed, under the name of the 
Happy Union or Steam-mine, is there 
made nfe of, to feparate the ore from 
the foil, in the manner already men- 
tioned, 

*¢ There are two engines of this kind 
employed, during the wet feafons; 
but, in the fummer, one only is found 
fufficient to carry off all the fuperfluous 
water: the quantity of which, upon 
an average, daily thrown out, accord. 
ing to the preceding calculation, mutt 
be upwards of nine hundred thoufand 
gallons. But, notwithftanding the won. 
derfu) powers of the machine, the nicety 
of its poize is fo exactly regulated, and 
its perfection fo complete, that the 
flighteft preffure made with the palm 
of the hand upon a fort of bolt or key 





attached to a large valve, immediate 
fufpends the operation of the whole; 
which is again as inftantly reftored, 
upon the removal of the force applied.” 
P. 255. 


———. —-—- 


PICTURES AT PORT ELIOT—-ANECe 
DOTE OF REYNOLDS AND REM. 
BRANDT. 

‘‘ THERE is an old half-length fi. 
gure, over the chimney in the library, 
done for Sir John Eliot, inthe year 1632, 
a few days before his death, which hap. 
pened in the Tower of London; where 
he was confined, and treated with the 
utmoft sigour and barbarity. He is 
depicted with a ftarved countenance, 
and meagre figure; has on a coarfe 
linen combing gown, and a fimall tooth 
comb in his hand, fuppofed to be in. 
tended to exprefs the hardfhips to 
which he was’ reduced in his confine. 
ment. 

*¢In the faloon is the only original 
painting now in Kngland, and perhaps 
extant, of the celebrated John Hamp- 
den, dated 1643.” P. 285. 

‘© We were much pleafed with an 
admirable group of eleven figures (the 
portraits of Richard Eliot, Efq. Har- 
riot his wife, and their children, with 
Mrs. Goldfworthy and the Honour- 
able Captain Hamilton), done in 1746, 
by Sir | Reynolds; and which, 
Lord Eliot affured me, was the firft 
group which that admired painter 
ever attempted. 

‘‘ It is particularly remarkable, that, 
while fo many fine performances of 
that great mafter are fading almoft 
vifibly before us, this ftill retains its 
colours in all its prifine beauty, How 
greatly it is to be regretted, that Sir 
Jofhua ever went abroad, to learn the 
art of fpoiling his own paintings! I 
believe very few have been executed 
by him, fince that period, which retain 
their colouring; and I am informed, 
that, in the gallery of painters at 
Florence, to which fo many moderns 
fent their own portraits, that of Sir 
Jofhua Reynolds, which was eiteemed 
a moft ftriking likenefs, is now fcarcely 
to be traced upon the canvafs. 

“There is an incomparable picture 
of the two mifers; in which it is very 
evident, that the beft of the two heads 
has been cut out of fome other piece, 
and the drapery and accompaniments 
afterwards added, ‘ 
$6 Sui 
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« Sir Jofhua Reynolds, whofe inti- 
mate acquaintance with the character- 
jftic features of the art rendered him 
moft undoubtedly an excellent judge, 
has not ferupled to declare his con- 
yiction, that the head before mention. 
ed is the work of Quintus Maceus 
(Matfys), (by whom. that defervedly 
celebrated picture of the Mifers at 
Hampton Court was done) ; and that 
he was equally certain of the cther 
head and the ae being the work 
of Rembrandt; who ftands thus accufed 
of having ftolen the former from one 
of Quintin Metcy’s (Matfys) bett pic- 
tures, and to have paffed it off as his 
own performance.” P. 287. 





CHARMOUTH—PYRITES. 


«“« A REMARKABLE phenome- 
non is related to have happened here, 
in 1751. 

“¢ After very hot weather, follow- 
‘ed by fudden rain, the cliffs near 
‘Charmouth began to fmoke; and 
‘foon after to burn, with a vifible but 
‘fubtile flame; which continued to be 
¢ the cafe, at intervals, for fome weeks, 
‘ efpecially after rain.’ 

“ The cliffs, near this place, were 
afterwards examined, and a great quan- 
tity of pyrites was found interfperfed 
in large maffes, through a dark-colour- 
ed loam, impregnated with bitumen 
—and here and there lumps of vitriolic 
ftone. 

*¢ Portions of thefe cliffs, containing 
the pyrites, were collected by a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, who caufed them 
to be wetted every day, for fome time; 
and then ignition took place in the 
manner before mentioned. 

“The colour of the pyrites depends 
upon the predominant quantity of one 
of the four ingredients which enter 
into its compofition:——namely, ful- 
phur, vitriol, arfenic, and iron. 

“ The furface of barren land, in 
various parts of Devonfhire, particu- 
larly near Plymouth, abounds with 
this compound. It is generally of a 
greenifh hue; but I do not find that 
any attempts are made to extract from 
itthofe ufeful fubftances, copperas and 
fulphur, which it contains in fo large 
quantities. 

‘* In Derbyhhire, copperas is obtain. 
ed from fome; but even there, where 
mineral concerns are much attended 
to, | believé they do not extraét the 
dulphur.” P. 345. 
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TUMULI—WODEN’sS DYKE. 


‘IN journeying toward Salifbury, 
we obferved spon the downs, on the 
right, feveral. barrows of different 
fizes, chiefly circular: —one, very large 
tumulus, on the left, oval.or navicu- 
larly fhaped, fuch as Dr. Stukeley 
{peaks of. 

‘* In another part of the road we 
faw many {mall and low barrows, en« 
clofed bya circular mound of earth. 

** The counties of Dorfet and Wilts 
are divided by a great vallum or ra- 
vine, called Woden’s Dyke, and now, 
by corruption, Bogleigh or Bogley 
Ditch——the courfe of which crofling 
our road, we could trace it for, at 
leaft, two miles. 

“« T inquired of fome fhepherds, who 
were tending their flocks on the 
downs, where this bank terminated.— 
one of them faid, ‘ 4 terrible ways off.” 
Upon afking how far that might be, we 
were aniwered, ‘ They zays it goes into 
‘ Vrance, but | never zed it myfelf.’ 

“¢ The largeft tumulus is about ten 
miles from Salifbury: there is a kind 
ot circle defcribed by nine or ten bar- 
rows (fome of them large, others very 
fmall), and in the centre is a ring, and 
a fmall tumulus or rifing within it. 
Whether this was the burial-place of 
fome chieftain or perfon of note, or 
whether the rank of the deceafed was 
diftinguifhed by the fize of the tumulus, 
I do not know. 

‘« It has been fuppofed, that the 
bones of the vulgar dead were de- 
pofited in a circle, afterwards covered 
over with turf, near the place where 
their leaders were buried; but I am 
rather inclined to favour the opinion, 
that the chief was inhumated in the 
centre, and thofe who had fallen under 
his command, placed under barrows 
around him—but out of the circle, 
which enclofed his own tumulus, 

«6 And it has likewife been faid, that 
the Danes only enclofed the barrows 
of their chiefs with a raifed circle of 
earth; but this opinion is not generally 
affented to.” P. 352. 





LV!. Narrative Sketches of the Can- 
queft of the Myfore, effected by the 
Britifh Troops and their Allies, 
May 4, 1799. Exhibiting a concife 
View of the Origin of the War, 
March of the Armies, Aétion at 
Seedafeer, Battle of Malavelly, 

Na Siege 
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Siege of Seringapatam, Storm and 
Capture, Fall of Tippoo Su:taun, 
Royal Treafury, and the final Ar- 
rangements of the Conqueft. With 
Notes, defcriptive and explanatory. 
Collected from authentic Materials. 
With a Frontifpiece. 12mo. pp. 
135. 2S. Weft and Hughes, Clarke, 
New Bond Street. 


snl 
EXTRACT. 

TIPPFOO SULTAUN—-THE NUMBER 
OF SLAIN AT THE SIEGR, &c. 

sc jt is not yet known by whofe hand 

this tyrant of the eaft was laid 

low; in all probzbility the jewels 

which he always wore about his per- 

fon, and were now become the {poil of 

the fortunate foldier, whoever he 

might be that was his conqueror, are too 
precious to be haftily acknowledged. 

*¢ Not lefs than three hundred people 
(fome accounts f2y five hundred) were 
killed, and more than that number 
wounded, under the fatal gateway ; of 
courfe it became impatfable, excepting 
over the bodies of the dead and dying: 
one of our officers endeavouring to 
climb this heap of flaughter, in his way 
to the inner works, was accofted in the 
moft abufive language * by a bleeding 
wretch, miferably maimed and almioit 
expiring, who ftruck at him with his 
fhattered hand (the only femblance of 
a limb which the fate of the day had 
left him), in all the rage of favaye dil- 
appointinent and defpair. 

«< Among the crowd of domeftic at- 
tendants about the Sultaun’s perfon 
when he fell, were a number of his 
women, whole apparent anxiety had 
led them’ to fhare the perils which 
every where furrounded him: feveral 
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of them were thot promifcuoufly with 
his guards, and from the general 
beauty and elegance of their appearance 
under all the disfigurements of wounds 
and death, formed interefting and af. 
fecting objects to European teelings, 
Oue woman, feemingly of fuperior 
rank and béauty, was noticed in a 
fituation of peculiar diftrefs, being fo 
covered with dead bodies, although 
evidently alive, that only her head 
was vifible: on clearing away the in- 
cumbrances from around her, the poor 
creature was brought forward {peech. 
lefs, and nearly infenfible, but not 
having received any wound, the was, 
by the hnmanity of an Englith officer, 
{peedily recovered. From two old 
women who aflilted in the recevery of 
this lady, the officer was given to un. 
dertiand that Tippoo fell clofe to the 
perfon they had releated ; little credit 
was attached to their information at 
the time, although it proved after. 
wards that he was actually one of thofe 
who dropt near this unfortunate fe- 
male, and had been haftily turned 
alide in order to effeét her liberation, 

«¢ The fearch for the body, by torch 
light, under the immediate obferva- 
tion of General Baird, accompanied 
by the killedar of the fort and others, 
occupied nearly two hours: when 
found it was perfectly warm but quite 
dead, being wounded in five places.— 
The countenance was no way diftorted, 
but had an expreflion of flern compo- 
fure: his turban, jacket, and fword 
belt were gone, but the body was 
recognifed by feveral Hindoos prefent 
to be * Padthaw,’ i,,e. the king; and 
an Englith officer,. with the leave of 
General Baird, took off his right arm 
the talifman which contained, . fewed 
up in pieces of fine flowered filk, an 


* «Tt may be here neceffary to inform the European reader, that violent 


threats, abutive language 


ye, and the moft horrid execrations form a part of the 


offenfive difcipline of the Indian {uldiery, who generally ruth into aétion en- 
flamed with bang and other intoxicating drugs, and meet their enemy with the 
utmoft ferocity of looks, voice, and gefture, thereby adding to the force of their 
Weapons every concomitant energy their maddened faculties can fupply them 
with, In proportion as the ftimulating dofe has operated, thofe who fall in the 
conteft expire in different degrees of increafed outrage and horrid defiance, as 


exemplified in the above inftance. 


“It has been remarked by a well-informed writer, refpecting the general 
Operations of our forces in the eatt, that ‘the numbers of the Afiatic armies, the 
* ferocity of their manner, and the novelty of their appearance, would unnerve 
“and overcome the hearts of the fmall European bodies that are oppofed to 
¢ them in the field of battle, if experience had not fufficiently proved how much 
« the filence of difcipline, and uniformity of defign and action, excel barbarian 
 noife, and the defultory efforts of brutal force’.’’ 
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amulet of a brittle metallic fubftance of 
the colour of filver, and fome manu- 
fripts in magic Arabic and Perfian 
characters, the purport of which, had 
there been any doubt, would have 
fuficiently afcertained the identity of 
the Sultaun’s body. One of our offi- 
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cers was fortunate enough to meet 
with a little Koran, alfo in a filver 
cafe, which the Sultaun conftantly wore 
round his neck, and which had been 
detached in the preceding confufion,”” 
P. 86. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


' AGRICULTURE——ARTS AND SCI- 


tLNCES—ART MILITARY. 
THE profitable Planter; a Treatife 
onthe Cultivation of Larch and 
Scotch Fir Timber; fhowing that 
theirexcellentQ_ality(efpecially that 
of the former) will render them fo 
extenfively ufeful, as greatly to pro- 
mote the Interefts of the Country: 
with Directions for Planting, in va- 
rious Soils and Situations, by a new 
and expeditious Method ; alfo, for 
the Management of Plantations. To 
which are added, ufeful Hints, in 
regard to Shelter and Ornament. 
By W. Ponrey, Nurferyman and 
Planter. 8vo. 38.6d. Vernorand 
Hood, 

Obfervations on the Failure of Tur- 
nip Crops; with Propofals for a 
Remedy not altogether new, yet not 
fully confidered by agricultural 
Writers. By the Rev. H. P.Stacy, 
L.L.B. F.L.S. 8vo. 1s. Hatchard, 

The Syftem followed during the laft 
two Years by the Board of Agricul. 
ture, further illuftrated with Differ. 
tations on the Growth and Produce 
of Sheep and Wool, as well Spanith 
as Englifh: alfo Obfervations upon 
a new Plan for the Poor and Poor 
Laws. To which are added, Re- 
marks on the Modes of Culture and 
Implements of Hufbandry ufed in 
Portugal, and an Inquiry into the 
late Scarcity, and Means propofed 
to remedy it in future. By JoHN 
Lorp SomeRVILLE.  Iiluftrated 
with Plates. 4to. 4158. Miller. 

A Differtation on the Progrefs of the 
Fine Arts. By JoHN ROBERT 
Scott, D.D. 4to. 3s. White. 


The Principles of Englith. Farriery 
vindicated ; containing Strictures on 
the erroneous and long-exploded 
Syftem, lately revived at the Vete- 
rinary College; interfperfed with 
curfory Remarks on the Syftems of 
Solleyfell, De Saunier, De la Foffe, 
&c. &c. in which is fully difplayed 
the Superiority of Englifh Farriery 
over that of foreign Nations. By 
Joun Lane, A.V.P. late of the 
fecond Regiment of Life Guards. 
8vo. 4s. Riebau, Egerton. 

Britifh-Indian Book-keeping: a new 
Syftem of Double Entry and Pro- 
greflive Adjuftment, by a perfpi- 
cuous Procefs never before adverted 
to, faving much Trouble and pre- 
venting Delay. By J. W. Futton, 
of the Office of the Accountant to 
the Board of Revenue, Bengal. 
8vo. 6s. Vernor and Hood. 


An Effay on Military Law, and of the - 


Practice of Courts Martial. By 
ALEXANDER Fraser TYTLER, 
Efq. Advocate, and Judge Advocate 
of North Britain. 8vo. 7s. Egerton. 

Anecdotes of the Arts in England; or, 
comparative Remarks on Architec- 
ture,Sculpture, and Painting ; chiefly 
illuftrated by Specimens at Oxford. 
By James Dattaway, M. B. 
F. S.A, Earl Marthal’s Secretary. 
$vo. ros. 6d. Large Paper 188.— 
Cadell and Davies, 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Plutarch’s Lives, abridged into one 
Volume, adapted to the practical 
Ufe of Englifh Schools. By W1L- 
tiaAM Mavor, L.L.D. &c. 12ma. 
4s. 6d. bound. Phillips, Hurft. 

Nn2 CHEMISTRY. 
































































































































































































































































































































































CHEMISTRY. 


Refearches chemical and philofophical, 
chiefly concerning Nitrous Oxide, or 
dephlogifticated Nitrous Gas, and 
jts Refpiration. By H. Davey, Su- 
perintendant of the Pneumatic Infti- 
tution at Clifton. 8vo, 108,6d.Fobnfon. 


EDUCATION. 


The Elements of polite Education, 
carefully felested from Lord Chef- 
terfield’s Letters to his Son. By 
Georce Grecory, D.D. Au- 
thor of “ Effavs hiftorical and mo- 
ral,” of the ‘* Economy of Nature,” 
&c. 12mo. 48. 6d. bound. Pdbillips. 
Aphorifms on Education; felected 
from the Works of the moft cele- 
brated Englith, French, and Latin 
Writers, on that Subjeét; and in- 
tended as a Vade-mecum for Pa. 
rents, Guardians, Preceptors, Go- 
vernefles, &c. In three Parts: I. 
as relating chiefly to the Male Sex. 
II. With particular Reference to 
the Female Sex. III. Remarks of 
general Application to both. 12mo. 
38. Longman and Rees. 
An Account of two Charity Schools, 
for the Education of Girls; and of 
a Female Friendly Society in York: 
with Reflections on Charity Schools 
and Friendly Societies in general. 
By Catmerine Carre. 
38. Fobnfen. 
Domeftic ‘Tales. “From the German. 
By Mifs Bett Puumprre. 18ino. 
Bound 28. Vernor and Hood, 


1zm0o. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
The Oriental Geography of Ebn 
Haukal, an Arabian Traveller of the 
tenth Century. Tranflated from an 
original Manufcript in his own Pof- 
feflion: collated with one preferved 
inthe Library of kton College. By 
Sir WiLLtIaAM OvseLey, Knight, 
L.L.D. Witha Map. gto. 11. 7s. 
Cadell and Davies. 





GRAMMAR, 
Latin Profody made eafy; or, Rules 
and Authorities for the Quantity of 
final Syllables in general, and of the 
Increments of Nouns and Verbs; 
interfperfed with cccafional Obfer- 
vations and Conjectures on the Pro- 
nunciation of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. To which are added, 
Directions for feanning and com- 
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ofing different Kinds of Verfe; 
Pilowed by analytical Remarks on 
the harmonious Struéture of the 
Hexameter: together with fynoptic 
Tables of Quantity for every De. 
clenfion and Conjugation. By J, 


Carty. 8vo. 58. Robinfons, Ca. 
dell and Davies. 





HISTORY—TOPOGRAPHY, 

Obfervations on the Manners and 
Cuftoms of the Egyptians; with Re. 
marks on the Plague, &c, By Joun 
ANTES. 4to. 108. 6d. Stockdale. 

The Annual Regifter; or, a View of 
Hiftory, Politics, and Literature, 
for the Years 1796—1797. 8vo. 
8s. each. Otridge, Faulder. 

A concife Hiftory of Greece, from the 
earlieft Times, to its becoming a 
Roman Province. By JoHN Payne, 
Author of the ** Epitome of Modern 
Hiftory. In 2 Vols. 8vo.” Vol. 1, 
8vo. With Plates. gs. To be 
completed in 3 vols. ‘fobufon. ' 

An hiftorical Account of thofe Parithes 
in the County of Middlefex, which 
are not defcribed in the Environs of 
London. By the Rev. Daniet 
Lysons, M.A. &c. 4to. 11.735. 
Large Paper 2). 2s. (See p. 241.) 
Cadelland Davies. 

A Companion in a Vifit to Netly Ab- 
bey, with an Engraving of an infide 
View of the Abbey. To which is 
annexed, Netley Abbey, an Elegy. 
By G. Keates, Efq. t2mo. 15, 
Baker, Southampton; Wilkie, Lon- 
don. 

Obfervations upon the Town of Gro- 
mer, confidered as a Watering-place, 
and the picturefque Scenery in its 
Neighbourhood. By EpMuND Bar. 
TELL, Jun. With Frontifpiece. 


8vo. 38.6d. Holt printed; Hurf, 
London. 





LAW. 


A Digeft of the Laws of England ; by 
the late Right Hon. Lord Chief 
Baron Comyns. The fourth Edition, 
correéted, with very confiderable 
Additions. By SamMueL Rose, 
Barrifter at Law. 6 vols. royal $vo. 
4].148. 6d. Longman and Rees. 


A Treatife on the Conftruction of the 


Statutes 13 Eliz. c. 5, ana 27 Eliz. 
£,4, relating to voluntary and fraudu- 
lent Conveyances, and on the Nature 
and Force of different peennn 
1 i) 
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f Verfe; to fupport Deeds, Agreements, and an interefting Letter from one of the 
narks on other legal ILnftruments, in the Prifoners now under Confinement to 
> of the -Courts of Law and Equity. By Mr, Jordan the Publither, ftating 
| fynoptic WILLIAM RoBERTS, Lincoln’s Inn. the real Caufe of his prefent mifer- 
very De. $vo. 10s. 6d. Butterworth. able Situation. 8v0.6d. Jordan, Smith. 
By J, Report of the Cafe of the Right Hon. A Letter concerning Toleration. By 
fons, Ca. Lord Petre verfus Lurds Auckland Joun Locke, Efq. 18mo. as. 6d. 
and Gower. With Appendixes, &c. Sobnfon. 
By Jc HN JoserH Ditton, Efq. A State of the Hop Plantations, with 
of Lincoln’s Inn, 4to. 3s. 6d.— a Review of the Difputes between 
iY. Brooke, Booker. : the Dealers or Merchants in Hops, 
ers and The Trial at large of John Rufby, ftating the prime Coft and Sale of 
vith Re. Cornfactor, for regrating Corn, at Hops for feveral Years pat. To 
'y Joun the Corn Exchange, Mark Lane, which are added, fome Strictures on 
tockdale, the 8th of November laft. Tried Monopoly; and Hints on the pre- 
View of at Guildhall, before Lord Kenyon fent high Price of Provifions. By 
erature, and a Special Jury, the 4th inftant. W. RANDALL, Nurferyman, Maid. 
8vo, Taken in Short-hand by a BARRIS- ftone. vo. 2s. 6d. Symonds. 
TeR of the Inner Temple. 8vo. 1s. The Spirit of the Public Journals for 
‘om the Ridgway. 1799, Containing an impartial Selec. 
ming a The interefting Trial of James Had- tion of the beft fhort Effays, the 
PAYNE, field, for High Treafon, in attempr- moft exquilite Pieces of Wit and 
Modern ing the Life of the King, at Drury Humour, and the moft claffical Eflays 
Vol. I, Lane Theatre, on the rsth of May and Jeux-d’Efprits of every Kind 
To be laft. With the whole of the Evi- which have recently appeared in the 
Bis. 0 dence, accurately taken by correct public Papers and various periodical 
arithes Reporters, and carefully arranged, Works. 1r2mo. 5s. Ridgway. 
which by a BarrisTer of the Inner New Picture of Paris. By M. Mer- 
‘ons of Temple. 8vo. 1s. Clement. c1eR. Tranflated from the French. 
ANIEL A Digeft of the Income Tax, with fome 2 vols, 8vo. 16s. Symonds. 
1]. 78, explanatory Notes and I\luftrations ; 
241,) and a Supplement, in which the 
Subftance of the fix Statutes, now NOVELS. 
y Ab. extant on the Subject, is carefully The School for Fafhion: a Novel, 
infide collected and arranged under fuit- founded upon Facts. By Ann 
ich is able Heads. By Wm. WITHERs, Tuicknesse. In which are inter- 
legy, Efq. Recorder of the City of York. fperfed fome very curious Anecdotes 
18, 8vo. 35. 6d. Teffeyman, York; of Perfons in high Lite, both of this 
Lon- Febnfon, London. and the Kingdom of Ireland. 2 vols. 
8vo. 128s. Debrett, Robinfons, 
Cro- Leopold Warndorf: a Novel. By 
lace, MISCELLANIES. Henry SumMMeERSET, Author of 
n its The Effence of Malone; or, the «(the Mad Man in the Mountain,” 
BAR. Beauties of that fafcinating Writer.  &c. &c. 2 vols. 1amo. 78. Lane, 
eCe. Extracted from his immertal Work Miller. 
lurf, in five hundred and forty-nine Pages, The Mifer and his Family: a Novel, 
which he, with his accuftomed Fe- By Mrs, Parsons. 4 vols. 12mo, 
licity, has entitled ‘* Some Account 16s. Wallis, Paternofter Row. 
of the Life and Writingsof Dryden.” Julia St. Helen; or, the Heirefs of 
Svo. 23.6d. Becket. Ellifborough: a Novel. 2 vols. 
by An impartial Statement of the inhu- 1z2mo. 8s. Earl and Hemet. 
hief man Cruelties difcovered inthe Cold The Sailors. By the Authorefs of 
10M, Bath Fields Prifon, by the Grand Count de Santerrey.” 2 vols, 
able and Traverfe Juries for the County t2mo. 78. Crofby and Letterman. 
SE, of Middlefex ; and reported in the Adelaide de Narbonne, with Memoirs 
ve. Houfe of Commons, on Friday, of Charlotte de Cordet: a Tale. By 
the 11th of June 1800, by Sir Fran. the AurHoR of ‘ Henry of Nor- 
the cis Burdett, Bart. Alfo the Report thumberland.”’ 4 vols, 1amo. 16s. 
IZ, of the Debate on that momentous Lane, Miller. 
du. Occafion, To which is added, a Humbert Caftle; or, the Romance of 
ed Letter to R. B. Sheridan, Efq, the Rhone: aNovel. 4 vols. 12mo. 
ns by Chriftopher Munnings. Alfo 168 Lane, sis 
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The Spirit of Turretville; or, the 
Myfierious Refemblance: a Ro- 
mance of the s2th Century. 2 vols. 
samo. 78. Dutton. 

Suzette’s Dowry; or, the Hiftory of 
Madame de Sanneterre: related by 
herfelf. Tranflated from the French. 
azmo. 38. 6d. Earl and Hemet. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


Scientific Dialogues, intended for the 
Inftruction and Entertainment of 
young People, and others whofe 
Education has been neglected; in 
which the Principles of natural and 
experimental Philofophy are fully 
explained. Vol. I. on Mechanics. 
Vol. Il. on Aftronomy. With 
Plates. samo. 58. Fobnson. 


PHYSIC, ANIMAL ECONOMY, 


The Inftitutions of the Practice of 
Medicine, delivered in a Courte of 
Lectures. By J. Baptist Bur- 
SERIUS DE KanikieLp. Tranfe 
lated from the Latin, by WitLiam 
Cutten Brown. Vol. I. 8vo. 
$s. (To be comprifed in 5 vols.) 
Mudie, Edinburgh; Robinjons, Lon- 
don. 

Reflections on the Cow-pox; illuf- 
trated by Cafes, to prove it an ab- 
folute Security againft the Small- 
ox. Addreffed to the Public ina 
etter to Dr. Jenner, from Wm. 
Fermor, Efg, 8vo. 18. Rodjon, 
Robinjons. 

Some Obfervations on Vaccination, or 
the inoculated Cow-pox; in which 
are offered fome Remarks, with a 
View to determine the Queftion of 
Puftules. By RicHarp Dunnine, 
Surgeon, Plymouth Dock, and Mem. 
ber of the Medical Society of that 
Town and Plymouth. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Black and Parry, Cadell and Davies, 
A Treatife on the chemical Hiftory 
and medical Powers of fome of the 
moft celebrated mineral Waters ; 
with practical Remarks onthe aque- 
ous Regimen. Towhichare added, 
Obfervations on the Ufe of cold 
and warm Bathing. By Wittram 
Saunpers, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Phyficians, 
London, and fenior Phytician to 
Guy’s Hofpital. $8vo. 8s. W. 
Phillips. 

Tranfactions of a Society for the Im- 
provement of medical and chirur- 
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gical Knowledge. With Plates... 
8vo. Vol. 11. 78. 6d. Fobnfon, 

Memorialson the medical Department 
of naval Service, To which jis 
annexed an Addrefs to Parliament 
on the Expedience of amending the 
Laws relative to the Exportation of 
Corn. By Witrtam Renwicr, 
Surgeon in the Royal Navy. 8vo, 
18. Longman and Rees, Becket. 

A candid Inquiry into the Education, 
Qualifications, and Offices, of a 
eh a rage se the feveral 
Branches of the Profeffion being 
dixin&tly treated on, and fuitable 
Forms annexed; befides various 
other Topics connected with the 
principal Office, are alfo fubjoined. 
By James Lucas, Jate a Surgeon 
of the Leeds Infirmary, Member of 
the Corporation of Surgeons, &c. 
8vo. 5s. Cadelland Davies. 

Reports of a Series of Inoculations 
for the Variole Vaccinz, or Cow- 
pox: with Remarks and Obferva- 
tions on this Difeafe, confidered as 
a Subftitute for the Small-pox. By 
Wma. Woopvi ug, M. D. &c. 8vo, 
38. 6d. W. Phillips. 

Obfervations on the Nature, Caufes, 
Prevention, and Cure, of Gout and 
Rheumatifm: to which are annexed 
Phenomena Phyfiologie iffuing in 
the Cure of thefe Difeafes. By WM. 
Peter WHITE. 12mo. 33. 6d.— 
Rivingtons, 

Obfervations on the Cow-pox. By 
Wma. Woopvitte, M.D. &c— 
8vo. 18.6d. W. Phillips. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


A poetical Effay on Sculpture, in a 
Series of Epiftles to John Flaxman, 
Sculptor. With hiftorical Notes. 
By Wm. Hay ey, Efq. 4to.— 
1l, 7s. Cadell and Davies, 

Poems by PERCIVAL STOCKDALE. 
With a Portrait. 8vo. 1s. 6d.— 
Alnwick printed; Wallis, Paternof- 
ter Row; Clarke, New Bond Street. 

Odes of Anacreon, tranflated into 
Englith Verfe. With Notes. By 
THomMas Moore, Efq. of the 
Middle Temple. 4to. 11. 1s. 
Stockdale. 

An Epiftle to Peter Pindar, By the 
AuTHOR of ‘* The Baviad.’’ 4to. 
2s. Wright. 

The Mince Pye; an heroie Epiftle: 
humbly addreffed to the Sovereign 
Deputy of a Britith Feaft. By 

CAROLINE 











Cakoutine Petry Pasty. 4to. 
ss. Kearjfley. 

The Point of Honour, a Play, as 
performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket. By CHarLes Kem- 
BLE. 8vo. 28. Langman and Rees. 

Dramas and other Poems of the Abbé 
Pietro Metattafio. Tranflated from 
the ‘Italian. By JoHN Hoots. 3 
vols, 8vo. 11. 1s. Large paper 
1], 1s. 6d. Ovtridge, Vernor and 
Hood. 

The Orphans; or Generous Lovers: 
an Opera. By H. SHepuern, Efq. 
Captain in the 49th Regiment. 8vo. 
38. Egerton. 

Virginia; or, the Fall of the Decem- 
virs: a Tragedy, By Joun Bip- 
LAKE, B.A. &c. 8vo. 18. 6d.— 
Fine paper 28. Murray and Highley. 





POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Obfervations on a late Publication, en- 
titled, A Treatife on the Police of 
the Metropolis. By P. Colquhoun, 
Efq. 8vo. 28. 6d. Symonds. 


——— 
SERMONS. 


Sermons on the following Subjects: on 
the clerical Character—on — 
tion—on Miracles—on Submiffion to 
the exifting Powers—on the Love of 
Pleafure—on Temperance—on the 
temporal Difadvantages of Vice — 
on Happinefs—on evangelical Righ- 
teoufnefs—on Juftice. By the Rev. 
RicHarp Graves, M. A. Rector 
of Claverton, Somerfet, late Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford, and 
Chaplain to the Countefs Dowager 
of Chatham. To which is added, 
a Letter from a Father to his Son, 
at the Univerlity. 8vo. 5s. Ri- 
vingtons. 

Mercy Triumphant: a Difcourfe oc- 
cafioned by the Death of John Of- 
born Dawfon, who fuffered for the 
Crime of Forgery at Newgate, June 
5, 1800: containing many intereft- 
ing Particulars relating to his Life 
and Death. By Witttam Mau- 
rice, Paftor of the Independent 
Congregation, Fetter Lane, Lon- 
don, 8vo. 18. 6d. Conder, C. 
Taylor. ’ 

The Divine Origin of Prophecy, il- 
luftrated and defended in a Courfe 
of Sermons, preached before the 
Univerfity of Oxford in the Year 
1800, at the Lecture founded by 
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John Bampton, M. A. Canon of 
Salifbury. By the Rev. Georce 
Ricuarps, M.A. Vicar of Bamp- 
ton, and Rector of Lillingitone Lo. 
vell, Oxfordthire, and late Fellow 


.of Oriel College. 8vo. 63. Rie 


vington, Hatchard. 





THEOLOGY. 


An Attempt towards revifing our Eng. 


lith Tranflation of the Greek Scrip. 
tures, or the new Covenant of Jefus 
Chrift; and towards illu(trating the 
Senfe by philological and explana- 
tory Notes. By W. Newcome, 
D. D. Archbithop of Armagh. 2 
vols. 8vo. rl. 1s. Yobn/an. 


A modeft Apology for the Roman Ca. 


tholics of Great Britain; addrefled 
to all moderate Proteftants, and 
particularly to the Members of both 
Houfes of Parliament. 8vo. 7s. 
Booker, Faulder. 


The Rettoration of the Jews the Cri. 


fis of all Nations. By J. BicHEeNno, 
M. A. 8vo. 28. 6d.  Sobafon, 
Matthews. 


Rev. ArtHuR O’Leary’s Addrefsto 


the Lords fpiritual and temporal of 
the Parliament of Great Britain. To 
which is annexed, an Account of Sir 
Henry Mildmay’s Bill relative to 
Nuns. 8vo. 28. Booker. 


A Letter to the Lord Bifhop of Lin. 


coln, refpecting the Report from 
the Clergy of a Diftriét in the Dio- 
cefe of Lincoln, in which Report 
the Increafe of Methodifm is confi- 
dered as a Caufe of the Declenfion 
of Religion. By Cursitor. 8vo. 
6d. Baynes. 


A concife Directory for the profitable 


Employment of the Chriftian Sab- 
bath. By SAMUEL BURDER. 8v0- 
3d. or 2s. 9d. per dozen. Williams. 


Ditfertations on the Prophecies of the 


Old Teftament. In two Parts.— 
By Davip Levit. Vol. III. 8vo. 
6s. Fobnfon, Sewell. 





TRAVELS. 


A Tour round North Wales, perform. 


ed during the Summer of 1798: 
containing not only the Defcription 
and local Hiftory of the Country, 
but alfo a Sketch of the Hiftory of 
the Welfh Bards; an Effay on the 
Language; Obfervations on the 
Manners and; Cuftoms; and the 
Habitats of above 400 of the more 
rare 
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rare native Plants; intended as a 
Guide to future Tourifts. By the 
Rev. W. Binotey, B.A. F.L.S. 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
illuftrated with 4 Views in Aqua- 
tinta, by Alken. 2 vols, 8vo.— 
tl. 1s. Williams. 

A Journey into Cornwall, through 
the Counties of Southampton, Wilts, 
Dorlet, Somerfet, and Devon: in- 
terfperfed with Remarks, moral, 
hiftorical, literary, and political.— 
By GeorGce Lipscoms. §vo, 
(See p. 268.) Warwick printed; 
Rivingtows, London. . 

Account of an Embaffy to the King- 
dom of Ava, By Mic#ac. 
Symes, Efg. Major in his Majef- 
ty’s 76th Regiment. New edition. 
z vols. 8vo. and Plates in 4to.— 
tl. ais. 6d. Debrett, 


58. 





PRINTS, 


View of St. Stephen’s Church, Brif- 
tol. Marks del. CARTWRIGHT 
ic. 308.60. Marks. 

Portrait of his Excellency General 
George Wathington. Engraved by 
J. G. Warker, from a Piéture by 
W. BIRCH, 1796, painted at the 


Requett of J. G. Van Staphorfi, 


Efg. of Amfterdam. gto. 
Proofs 10s. 6d. 
Walker, 
{mith. 

Portrait of Sir John Leicefler, Bart. 
Col. of the Chefhire Provifional 
Cavalry. Sir Jos. Reynonups & 
NoRTHCOTE p. W. Reynorps 
fe. Mez. Whole Length, 11.15. 
Proofs 2l. 28. Feffryes. 

Cupid unveiling Venus. 
inv. CakrDON {c, 
mann, 


58.— 
Bowyer, Pall Mall, 
Church Laue, Hammer- 


Cosway 
158s. Acker. 


Picturefque Views of the different 


Glaciers of Europe. CHATELET, 
BELANGER, &c. del. MALGo and 
MeriGot fe. Size 2 f. 3 in. by 
if. 64in. No.1. in Colours, con. 
taining two Plates. 41. 4s. To be 
comprifed in fix Nos, Nicol, Col- 
naghi and Co. 

Five Prints, painted by Smirke and 
Ricaup, and engraved by THEw, 
Simon, B. Smita, and BurKe.— 
Providence—-Innocence—-Conjugal 
A ffection—W ifdom—Happinefs..— 
4\.4s. Baydell, 


French Books. 


PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCED, 


A new General Survey of Great Bri. 
tain: illuftrated with Maps, Plans, 
and Engravings of Antiquities, &c, 
By the Rev. Daniet Lysons, 
M.A. F.R.S. and F.S.A. and 
SAMUEL Lysons, Efq. F.R.S, 
and F,S.A. 4to. 

(To be publithed at the fame Time 

with the above, in 4fo.) 

A Series of Views of the molt intereft. 
ing and picturefque Objects in each 
County. Engraved by Byang, 


FRENCH BOOKS, 
Bibliotheque Portative des Ecrivaing 
Francois, ou Choix des meilleurs 
Morceaux extraits de leursOuvy rages, 
en Profe eten Vers. Par M. Moy. 
saAnT, Profeffeur émérite de Rhe- 
torique, ancien Bibliothécaire de 
lYUniverfité de Caen, ancien Secre- 
taire perpetuel de l’Academie des 
Belles-Letires de la méme Ville, et 
Membre de pluficurs autres Societés 
Litteraires. 4 tom. 8vo. 11. 48.— 
Dulau and Co. 
L’Art de Bien Lire. 
TEXIER. 





Par M. Le 
12mo. 45. 6d, Booey, 


NEW FRENCH EBOOKS, &c. IMPORTED 
AND SOLD BY DE BOFFE, GERARD 
STREET, AND CLARKE, NEW BOND 
STREET. 

Dictionnaire univerfel de la Geogra- 
phie commergante, Par PeucHErT. 
Paris, 1800. 5 vols. 4to. 5. 55. 

Lettres fur l’Fducation Religieufe de 
V’Enfance, précédées et fuivies de 
Détails Hiftoriques. Par M. De 
Luc. Berlin, 1800. 4s. 

Les Dernier’ Adiewx 4 Bonaparte Vic- 
torieux, Paris, 1800. 3s. 

Le Confcrit, ou les Billets de Loge- 
ment, Paris, 1800. 35. 

Materia Medica, feu Cognitionis Medi. 
camentorum fimpliciorum Epicrifis 
Analytica. Auctore F. SWEDIAUR, 
Paris, 1800, 55. 

Cours d’inftruétion d’un Sourd et 
Muet de Naiffance. Par SigARD. 
Paris, 1800. 9s. 

Des Caufes qui ont amenée |’Ufurpa- 

‘tion du Général Bonaparte, et qui 
préparent fa Chute. Par Sir Fran- 
cis D’lvERNOIS. 8vo. 35, 


ERRATA. 
Pace 257, line 6, for flatute, read flatue. 
mo— 258, line 2 fromthe bottom, for vol, I. read vol. f. 
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